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Current Developments 
In Export Control 


Speech by Joun C. Borton, represent- 
ing the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, before 
the St. Louis Export Managers Club on 


March 1, 1951 


Dus OF THE COMMENTS that 
we hear most frequently is “Why is ex- 
port control such a problem? You've 
had 10 years’ experience to go on.” It’s 
a fair question. The problems of de- 
termining foreign needs, establishing 
export quotas and dividing the total 
quota among the various applicants are 
similar to those that we faced during 
the last war. We believe that our ex- 
perience in recent years and the help 
of our export advisory committees— 
committees on which some of you here 
today are serving—will enable us to 
solve such problems promptly and 
intelligently. 


Control Pattern Changed 


But—and there is a big but—we’re 
now faced with security problems that 
never arose during World War II. In 
those days, we could rely on an outright 
embargo on shipments to all enemy 
areas, supported by the physical might 
of a full naval blockade. Censorship 
was of enormous help in intercepting 
communications and detecting possible 
evasion or violation of our regulations. 
In the present struggle, which on most 
fronts remains a Cold War, we in the 
Office of International Trade must rely 
on something less concrete than a naval 
blockade to enforce security regulations. 
Fortunately, 3 years of the Cold War 
have given us some background on 
which to operate. 

In the 8 months that have elapsed 
since the North Korean Communists 
invaded South Korea, international 
trade to the Far East and to the entire 
world has undergone an enormous 
change. It would have been incredible 
if such an alteration in trade patterns 
had not been reflected in the adminis- 
tration and the area of coverage of ex- 
port controls. 

But it must not be assumed that to- 
day’s control pattern is completely 
traceable to the outbreak of war in 
Korea, or to the subsequent entry of 
Red China. Much of the present ex- 
port-control structure, and perhaps the 
most important part, took shape 3 years 
ago. The consistent anti-American 
policy of the Soviet Union, after the 
brief postwar honeymoon, reached its 
most clear-cut expression in the forma- 
tion of the nine-nation Communist 
Information Bureau, or Cominform, on 
October 5, 1947. The Cominform was 
Specifically set up—according to its own 
announcement—to fight “American im- 
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perialism.”” This and other acts of the 
Soviets had made it clear that Russia 
was our self-declared antagonist; it was 
equally clear that it would be patently 
unwise for the United States to make 
any contribution to the military poten- 
tial of the Soviet Union. 

The mechanism chosen to assure that 
United States goods could not be pro- 
cured for the Soviet war machine was 
export control. It was, then, determined 
that war-born export controls would 
have to be continued—but that those 
controls would have to assume a new 
pattern. The developments of the past 
8 months have shown that our decision 
was soundly based. 

You are all familiar with the export- 
control pattern of 1946 and early 1947— 
control over a steadily shrinking list of 
commodities which remained in short 
supply. We had hoped to liquidate the 
control function long before 1951. But 
Russia’s implacable opposition to every- 
thing that the United States stands for, 
and its relentless attempts to thwart the 
economic recovery of Europe, forced the 
United States into the adoption of a sys- 
tem of controls which would channel 
vital supplies to friendly nations while 
limiting severely the shipment of such 
goods to the Soviet bloc. 

All of you know the pattern of con- 
trols during 1948 and 1949—a further 
decline in the number of items con- 
trolled because of short supply, a 
progressive elimination of controls over 
shipments of nonsecurity items to our 
friends, but the establishment of con- 
trol over shipment of items of strategic 
significance to the Soviet bloc. As the 
area of control became more selective, 
OIT’s export control staff was progres- 
sively reduced from nearly 800 employees 
in 1948 to only 200 in June of 1950. 
Applications for licenses ran at the rate 
of about 5,000 per week, and the back- 
log of unprocessed cases fell to the 
point where more than 90 percent of 
all applications were being processed 
and returned to the applicant within 24 
working hours of their receipt in OIT. 

The Korean war changed this picture. 
Foreign buyers, anticipating the devel- 
opment of shortages in the United 
States, started a buying spree which 
boosted the license application intake 
substantially—even before the addition 
of new items to the Positive List. At 
the same time that the foreign demand 
was rising, it became necessary to con- 
serve scarce materials in this country to 
meet our own needs, civilian and mili- 
tary. Finally, the entire kit of security 
controls developed during the earlier 
years of the Cold War was brought to 
bear on the situation, resulting in addi- 
tional work for OIT’s staff. 


OIT’s Workload Increased 


Each of these three factors put an 
additional burden on the export-control 


staff—a staff which was only a fourth 
as large as it had been 2 years earlier. 
Appropriations had been made and ad- 
ministration planned for a level of con- 
trol which had quite reasonably been 
expected to decrease. 

All of you Know about the various 
items which have been added to the 
Positive List in the last 8 months. You 
may not have realized what this has 
done to OIT’s workload—and how long 
it takes to gear up to an increased load. 
With a control staff of pre-Korean di- 
mensions, we were suddenly faced with 
an application intake that rose from 
5,000 per week to 12,000 or more. The 
answer was not simply to take on more 
people they had to be people who were 
specially equipped and trained to do the 
kind of careful, intelligent work needed 
to safeguard national security and make 
decisions which are fair to the exporter. 
Until we could get the right people, we 
had a period of backbreaking work. We 
believe that we now have enough capa- 
ble, trained people to handle the load 
effectively. In any event, the applica- 
tions are moving faster, and, despite the 
steady increase in application volume, 
the backlog is dropping. 


Potential Bottlenecks 


As you are aware, the problem was 
not simply that of handling more appli- 
cations. As supply problems developed, 
it became necessary to set up export 
quotas. Foreign reyuirements for items 
in short supply had to be collected, ana- 
lyzed, and evaluated. As the system is 
presently handled, OIT collects the re- 
quirements data for all areas except the 
countries in which the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has a program: 
ECA handles these countries. A coordi- 
nated list of country requirements is then 
presented to an interagency allocation 
committee, with justification of the for- 
eign needs and a request for the estab- 
lishment of a specific export quota. OIT 
then licenses applications against the 
established quota. 

Here, again, there was a _ potential 
trouble-spot. Men equipped to analyze 
and evaluate the foreign-requirements 
statements are not easy to find. You 
exporters had hired away many of our 
former specialists—often at salaries 
which cannot be reached at Government 
pay ceilings. But we believe that we’ve 
broken the back of that problem; we 
think our staff can do the job. In fact, 
our big bottleneck now is the purely 
mechanical problem of typing. It sounds 
simple but it’s so real a problem that we 
may be forced into a different type of 
license document before long. 

As I said a few moments ago, the con- 
cept of security control is not new. The 
fact is that we have for a long time been 
regulating exports of strategic mate- 
rials—since March 1, 1948, in the case 
of the Soviet bloc: in Europe, and since 
1949 in the case of China. During that 
period, we’ve had time to develop a fairly 
mature concept of what constitute stra- 
tegic items, and we believe that our 
controls over such items—from the 
United States—are in rather good shape. 
We do not anticipate the need for any 
major changes in the present security 
regulations, although we recognize that 
new loopholes may develop that we must 
attempt to plug. 








Controls Are Essential 


Let me emphasize, however, that our 
safeguards would be less than adequate 
if the American exporter were a less 
reliable character. We have always rec- 
ognized that the enormous preponder- 
ance of our foreign traders are honest 
businessmen and patriotic citizens. 
Nevertheless, we have had to develop a 
sound control mechanism. Many of the 
items we deal with—like railroad rails, 
steel sheets, and truck tires—not to men- 
tion machine tools, broadcasting equip- 
ment, and Diesel engines—are to us 
means of achieving a better standard of 
living. To the leaders on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain, they are the means 
of destroying our way of life. 

That’s why we in OIT could not ignore 
the limited number of disloyal—or per- 
haps misguided—exporters who wanted 
to continue on a “business as usual” 
basis; who might, even now, continue to 
provide the sinews of war to those who 
declare themselves our enemies. That’s 
why we have bent every effort to make 
it impossible to move strategic materials, 
not only to the Soviets but even to our 
friends, without first checking the final 
destination, the reliability of the buyer, 
and the use to which it may be put. 

But we could not rest on a basis of 
sound United States controls and reliable 
United States exporters. We had to re- 
member that no matter how closely we 
can watch goods while they remain in 
the United States, exports have a strange 
way of winding up in countries that 
neither OIT nor the exporter had in 
mind. Many an innocent-looking ship- 
meni to a friendly port would have found 
its way into unfriendly hands had it not 
been for the cooperation of friendly 
governments in preventing transship- 
ment of security items. We recognize 
that in this field we have a long way to 
go; but we also recognize that real prog- 
ress has been made—more than appeared 
probable or even possible a year ago— 
in reaching agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments to institute regulations which 
would accomplish results similar to those 
attained by United States export con- 
trols. 


Guarding Against Diversion of 
Shipments 


We are now in a position to take a 
closer look at the fourth party to the 
transaction—the foreign buyer. Our 
present effort is to engage the support 
of buyers in friendly countries by bring- 
ing home to them their responsibility 
in preventing diversion of Positive List 
commodities—either to a different, pos- 
sibly unfriendly, country or to an end 
use in their own country which will 
divert the licensed commodities from 
their designated purpose. 

I am sure that you are all familiar 
with our recent regulations which are 
designed to accomplish this purpose. 
Your consignee must supply you with— 
and you must forward to OIT—a full, 
signed statement as to the ultimate des- 
tination and end use of the commodities 
which he proposes to buy, and which 
you propose to sell him. Further, all 
of the documents relating to the ship- 
ment must bear a statement that the 
commodities are licensed for shipment 
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to a named country, and that diversion 
to any unauthorized country is pro- 
hibited. The effect of these regulations 
is to notify all parties to the transac- 
tion of the prohibition against diversion. 
But another effect, more deep-lying in 
its significance, is to assure the exporter 
that the transaction will go through the 
channels set forth in the documents. 
Further, they allow the businessman 
abroad, the shipping companies, and the 
governments of friendly countries to as- 
sume their share of responsibility in as- 
suring that items of strategic value are 
not transshipped to unfriendly nations 
where they might threaten the safety 
of the free world. 

We would be less than realistic if we 
assumed that there would be no viola- 
tion of a regulation, even with the weight 
of the United States Government behind 
it. That is why we maintain our sources 
of information, here and abroad, to keep 
us informed of diversion, transshipment, 
or misuse of United States goods in for- 
ign countries. That is why we use the 
very substantial weapon of denying any 
person who diverts United States li- 
censed exports the right to participate 
in such exports. The importer, for- 
warder, or carrier who is denied access 
to any further United States business has 
suffered a real blow. 

In other words, we have always relied 
on the integrity of the United States ex- 
porter to backstop our regulations. We 
are now in a position to reassure him 
of the good faith of the other parties to 
the transaction to which he is also a 
party. 


Exporter Has Responsibility 


But if the exporter—and I mean each 
one of you—learns that, despite every 
precaution which he has taken, despite 
OIT’s efforts, despite the cooperation of 
the foreign government, the shipment 
does move into unforeseen channels, it 
is his duty and his privilege to help his 
country in protecting itself. He must 
immediately notify OIT of his con- 
signee’s bad faith, so that at least one 
rat hole can be blocked. You can be 
sure that no license will be issued for 
future shipments to that unreliable char- 
acter. Our knowledge of known trans- 
shippers to Eastern Europe and our in- 
quiries into the activities of suspected 
transshippers have enabled us to dis- 
approve millions of dollars worth of 
shipments which might have wound up 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Dealing With Problem of Short 
Supply 


In the security field, then, we believe 
that our present regulations can stand— 
with your help—with only minor amend- 
ments as loopholes may develop. But 
as we look at the other side of the 
coin—short supply—it seems inevitable 
that many items which have in the past 
been licensed freely will be placed under 
restrictive export quotas, and that many 
new items must be added to the Positive 
List to conserve a growing list of items 
in short supply. 

Exporters tell us that already they 
are finding it difficult or impossible to 
obtain supplies of some commodities for 
export. Clearly, OIT’s role must include 


getting priority assistance for exporters 
in procuring goods for foreign shipment. 
Let us face facts: if we do not supply 
our friends at least a portion of their 
needs, they will be reluctant to ship us 
the raw materials upon which so much 
of our own economy—civilian and mili- 
tary—depends. Nor, in fact, will they 
be able to take their proper part in the 
common defense. As Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer said recently in 
a speech delivered in Miami: “‘Under the 
present circumstances, it would be well 
if each country would view this problem 
from the standpoint of how much it can 
give rather than how much it can get.’’ 

OIT is now empowered to secure ex- 
port priorities assistance for specific 
items, for specific end uses, in two cate- 
gories—foreign production of defense 
items and foreign production of goods 
needed in the United States. 


Various Plans Being 
Considered 


We are still working on the problem of 
priorities for production to meet the 
needs of the foreign civilian economy. 
The present case-by-case handling is an 
interim technique which is expected to 
give way to a blanket type of authority, 
under which OIT can issue ratings. Iam 
sure that many of you recall the Certified 
Export Steel (CXS) rating system which 
prevailed a few years back. We hope 
for its return, and a similar set-up for 
other basic raw materials. Most ex- 
porters tell us that the real solution is 
a revival of the wartime controlled mate- 
rials plan. Others recommend that all 
producers be urged to maintain the pres- 
ent percentages of their total production 
which flows to export—as an alternative 
to compulsory legal set-asides. 

In the meantime, OIT is making every 
effort to meet impending shortages in a 
way which will put the least burden on 
the export community, and to avoid any 
action that would increase the paper 
work of the trade and of OIT until such 
action is clearly necessary. One proposal 
under consideration would allow the ex- 
porter to ship without a validated license 
a fixed proportion of his previous exports 
of certain items—items which are still in 
moderate supply and which are not mili- 
tarily important. The authorization 
limit in this proposal might be the ex- 
porter’s shipments during the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1950, an appropriate 
portion of his total 1950 shipments, or 
even the average of his shipments over a 
3-year span—in each case multiplied by a 
limitation factor. Post-audit inspection 
of export declarations would assure that 
exporters did not exceed their limits. If 
such an honor-system method were to 
prove feasible—and it is entirely com- 
parable to present inventory controls of 
the National Production Authority—it 
might enable OIT to stave off license 
control over some commodities. Obvi- 
ously, such a system would not cover 
shipments to Hong Kong, Macao, China, 
Manchuria, or the U. S. S. R. and its 
European satellites, since all shipments 
to these areas are individually licensed, 
nor would it cover shipments to Canada, 
where no license is required. Shipments 
above the authorization limit or to a des- 
tination not covered by the limitation 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Collaboration Sought to 
Exploit Tin Mine in Egypt 


Zakaria A. Shami, of Cairo, Egypt, wishes 
to locate an American mining engineer or 
company interested in collaborating with 
him in prospecting the Mueleh tin and tung- 
sten mines located near Gebel Mueleh. 

Mr. Shami proposes that any party se- 
riously interested send an engineer on a pros- 
pecting mission to Egypt, the American firm 
furnishing the necessary prospecting equip- 
ment and paying transportation and living 
expenses incurred for this purpose. Mr. 
Shami will provide office space and equip- 
ment, the necessary labor force, and any 
other required goods and services available 
in Egypt. Mutually suitable partnership 
terms would be arranged after the arrival of 
the prospecting engineer. 

The tin and tungsten deposit reportedly 
was discovered in 1936, and Mr. Shami was 
granted a prospecting license in December 
1941. Lack of machinery and equipment, 
technical knowledge, and capital is said to 
have retarded progress in exploiting the 
deposits. 

A report by an Egyptian geologist, as well 
as a report of analyses made by various lab- 
oratories, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. It is understood that a sample ship- 
ment of 6 tons of tin concentrate from the 
mine is available for purposes of analvsis at 
the Wah Chang Corporation, Woo!worth 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

For further details, interested parties 
should communicate with Zakaria A. Shami, 
11 Rue Cherifein, Cairo, Egypt. 


Markets Sought for 
Somalia Products 


Export markets for goatskins, reptile skins, 
raw cotton, and incense are sought by ex- 
porters in Somalia, states a report recently 
received by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. A list of business firms in Somalia is 
available, subject to a charge of $1 per copy, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C., or from any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 


Canadian Plant Facilities 
Offered to U. S. Firm 


Facilities now being used for the manu- 
factured of pharmaceuticals in Canada are 
offered to an American firm by Smallwood 
Pharmaceuticals, Ltd. Several alternatives 
are suggested by which this property might 
be acquired: (1) Purchase of land and buiid- 
ings, (2) purchase of land, buildings, and 
machinery, or (3) purchase of land, )uilding, 
machinery, inventory, and business. A list 
of the property included in the offer may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
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cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The firm is said to have done a good busi- 
ness since its establishment in 1940, and has 
had a number of special contracts for foreign 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 





owner's poor health is stated to be the reason 
for his desire to dispose of the plant. 

It is believed that this offer may be of in- 
terest to American manufacturers, now sell- 
ing in the Canadian market, who would like 


governments and relief organizations. The 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Advertising Signs: 1. Machinery and Accessories: 5, 7, 16, 49, 61, 
Agar Agar: 6. 62, 75, 83, 84. 

Agricultural Equipment: 5, 31, 53, 59, 78. Metals and Minerals: 44. 
Aircrafts: 58. Metal Products: 18, 24, 32, 36, 54. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 12, 14, 46, 85. Novelties: 35. 

Automobiles and Trucks: 53, 74. Office Equipment: 74. 

Bamboo Articles: 34, 43. Optical Goods: 11. 

Beeswax: 51. Paper Products: 40, 50, 55. 
Canteen Equipment: 79. Plastic Products: 2. 

Cement: 32. Porcelain Wares: 5, 18, 32, 34. 
Chemicals: 4, 62, 66, 67, 68, 77, 82. Processes: 3. 

Chinaware; 13. Radio Equipment: 10. 

Clocks: 15, 33, 34, 35. Raw Materials: 66, 67, 81. 
Clothing and Accessories: 22, 26, 30. Rubber Products: 28. 
Confectionery Products: 69. Scrap Material (Plexiglass or Diakon) : 65. 
Cutlery: 5. Services: 76. 

Drug Sundries: 72. Sewing Machines: 32, 41, 70. 
Electrical Equipment: 1, 25, 27, 73. Soap: 69. 

Engines: 53. Sporting Goods: 86. 

Feedstuffs: 8, 63. Steel Products: 17, 23, 57. 
Fishing Nets: 31. Technical Information: 79, 80. 
Foodstuffs: 32, 45, 47, 52. Textiles: 5, 19, 29, 34, 78, 86. 
Gas Coal: 71. Therapeutic Equipment: 21. 
Glassware: 5, 34. Tools; 5, 66, 79. 

Hides and Skins: 9, 66. Toys: 20, 32, 34. 


Household Items: 27, 79. Waste: 60, 64. 
Jewelers’ Items: 22, 32, 35, 37, 42. Wood Products: 39. 
Leather Goods: 38, 48. Yarns: 56. 


Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. 





to acquire facilities for packaging their prod- 





ucts within the Dominion. Interested parties 
are invited to correspond with the firm’s 
agent, A. W. Farlinger, 2475 Bloor Street, 
West, Toronto, Canada. 





New Edition of Scandinavian 
Trade Directory Available 


The 1950-51 edition of “Nordisk Handels- 
kalender” has recently been issued by the 
publisher H. P. Bovs Forlag, 36—-A Strandvej, 
Hellerup, Denmark. This directory, covering 
the Faroe Islands, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, and Iceland, lists approxi- 
mately 30,000 firms and the commodities 
they handle. 

Copies of Nordisk Handelskalender have 
been placed in each of the 42 Field Offices 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, where 
they may be reviewed by interested persons. 
To obtain this directory, which is available 
subject to a charge of $5 per copy, inquiries 
should be sent direct to the publisher. 


Maltese Firm Seeks Capital 
For New Glass Plant 


A Maltese firm recently has expressed 
interest in obtaining American capital in- 
vestment for a new glass-manufacturing 
enterprise to be established in Malta. The 
inquirer, Joseph Tanti-Bellotti, of the firm 
G. Tanti-Bellotti, states that he has been 
assured by the Malto Government that a 
warrant soon will be issued to him and a 
partner, Reno Dingli, giving them the ex- 
clusive right in Malta to make glass prod- 
ucts. Under this warrant, no other company 
would be allowed to make competitive prod- 
ucts for a period of 15 years, and the firm 
would be allowed to import free of customs 
duties the necessary machinery, parts, and 
accessories for the new business. 

It is stated that no other manufacturing 
firm in Malta is presently engaged in this 
field, and that a good market exists locally 
for glass products, particularly bottles. Also, 
it is understood that the new company 
would be permitted to export its products to 
foreign markets, and taxes would not be 
levied on the exports. 

Firms interested in investigating this pro- 
posal are invited to correspond with Joseph 
Tanti-Bellotti, G. Tanta-Bellotti, 49 St. 
Zachary Street, Valletta, Malta. 


Egyptian Mining Firm Seeks 
U. S. Technical Assistance 


Technical collaboration from an expe- 
rienced American firm or individual is de- 
sired by the Ras Mallap Mining Co., Cairo, 
Egypt, for purposes of exploiting the firm’s 
gypsum and anhydrite mines. The Egyp- 
tian firm emphasizes that it does not require 
capital to carry on its operations, but seeks 
a partnership with an organization or in- 
dividual who could supply the necessary 
technical assistance to properly work the 
mines and develop exports. 

Small samples of the gypsum and anhy- 
drite may be obtained on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For further details concerning the firm’s 
inquiry, correspondence should be addressed 
to Ras Mallap Mining Co., Elhamy Street, 
Kasr el Doubara, Cairo, Egypt. 


Opportunity to Invest in 
Eritrean Mining Field 


An Eritrean firm, Harab Suit Mining Co. 
(Societa’ Anonima Mineraria di Harab Suit), 
is interested in locating an American firm 
which might be interested in investing in a 
gold mining business in Eritrea, or in buying 
mining machinery. The firm reportedly was 
the concessionaire of a mine at Harab Suit 
on the Barca River, 130 kilometers north of 
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Agordat, the area of the site being about 
1,000 acres. Several beds have already been 
dug out and roads made to link the beds to 
the mills. Wells have been dug and are 
equipped with electrical pumps, which sup- 
ply water sufficient to meet the mine’s re- 
quirements. Daily milling capacity of exist- 
ing machinery is reported to be as follows: 
Krupp mill, 24 tons; four batteries (each 3 
pestles), 16 tons; the cyanidation plant can 
work 20 tons of sand daily. 

It is stated that the average percentage of 
gold has been 4 to 6 grams per ton, and 
that the ore existing at the surface will allow 
production to continue for several years 
without the need to excavate wells or gal- 
leries. 

The company reportedly has used all its 
capital and has discontinued operations, and 
its license is to be terminated. It is under- 
stood that the mine site may be granted to 
anyone having the necessary technical and 
financial requirements. Also, the firm would 
be interested in selling its machinery. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
Harab Suit Mining Co., 2 Via Vigano, As- 
mara, Eritrea. 


Additional Imports Into 
Germany From U. S. Authorized 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from 
the United States have been approved by 
the Import Advisory Committee in Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Germany. The following list 
indicates amounts of allocations, commodi- 
ties to be purchased, and names of German 
importers receiving the allocations: 


Radar apparatus : : $7, 000 
Importer: Atlas-Werke AG., Bremen. 

Packings for high-pressure pumps 1,170 
Importer: Grosskraftwerk Mannheim-AG., 


Mannheim-Neckarau. 
Balata 3, 812 
Importer: Fa. H. Rose & Co., Hamburg- 
Harburg 1. 
Hides. - 2, 532 


Importer: Fa. Koch & Scharff, Hamburg. 
One special aerial 9, 700 
Importer: C. Lorenz AG., Stuttgart. 
Pearl essence t . 15,000 
Importer: Ra. Rudolf Ruebner, Kauf- 
beuren/Allgiiu, Am breiten Bach 1. 
Noiseless gears : 13, 926 
Importer: Ford-Werke AG., Koeln. 
Automatic ultra-red spectrometer . 20,00 
Importer: Farbenfabriken Bayer, Lever- 
kusen- Bayerwerk. 
Crude oil coke 90, 000 
Importer: Vereinigte Aluminum-Werke 
AG., Bonn. 
Barton garnets for grinding, polishing, and 
cleaning -__._. 25, 000 
Importers: 
Fachverband Schleifmittel-Industrie, 
Beuel, $23,000. 
Verband der deutschen feinmechanischen 
und optischen Industrie e. V., Koeln, 
$2,000. 
Raw quartz crystal 6, 600 
Importer: Heraeus Quarzschmelze, GmbH., 
Hanau. 
Hard coal _ - ae tee 100, 000 
Importer: Hugo Stinnes, Muehlheim/ Ruhr, 
Zweigniederlassung Hamburg. 
Rags for polishing 6, 000 
Importer: Fichtel & Sachs, Schweinfurt. 
Porcelain clay and quartz sand 5, 200 
Importer: Standard Zahnfabrik AG., Kon- 
stanz. 
Insulating paper (sodium kraft paper) 27, 500 
Importer: Siemens Schuckert Berlin, Siem- 


enstadt. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand Hydroelectric Scheme 


Additional requirements for New Zealand's 
hydroelectric project have recently been an- 
nounced. The State Hydro-Electric Depart- 
ment at Wellington is now inviting bids on 
the following equipment: 

1. 110 Kv. switchgear and steel work for 
Waitaki Power Station, section 237, Christ- 
church District. Contract No. 179. Bidding 
period closes June 5, 1951. 

2. 400-volt switchgear for Whakamaru 
Power Station, section 412, Hamilton District. 
Contract No. 180. Bidding period closes 
June 12, 1951. 





3. Equipment for the Lichfield Kinleith 
100 kv. transmission line, Hamilton District, 
as follows: 440 suspension strings of extra 
high tension insulators, 60 strain insulator 
strings of extra high tension insulators, and 
36 miles of steel cored aluminum conductor 
with accessories. Bidding period closes May 
15, 1951. 

Bidding conditions and specifications cov- 
ering each of the foregoing may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the New 
Zealand Government Trade Commissioner, 
Dupont Circle Building, Suite 210, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Quotations Sought by Iran 
For Supply of Bicycles 


Quotations, descriptive literature, and 
specifications are invited by the Command- 
ing General, Iranian Army Transportation 
Corps, Tehran, Iran, covering approximately 
500 bicycles, purchase of which is reported 
to be under consideration. Prices should be 
quoted cost and freight Khorramshahr, and 
delivery dates should be indicated. It is 
reported that United States firms are cur- 
rently asking for payment by irrevocable 
letter of credit, payable against shipping 
documents on sales to this area. Potential 
suppliers may wish to consult their banks as 
to terms of payment. 


Cuba to Erect Fish 
Refrigeration Plants 


The National Development Commission, 
Habana, Cuba, reportedly has recently pub- 
lished a request for bids for the construc- 
tion of three fish refrigeration plants to be 
erected one each at Neuva Gerona (Isle of 
Pines), Santa Cruz del Sur, and Nuevitas 
(Camaguey). Firms interested in quoting 
on this equipment should correspond with 
the Commission. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Neogram, Ltd. (manufacturer 
and patentee), Terminal House, Victoria, 
London, S. W. 1, wishes to arrange with an 
American firm for the manufacture in the 
United States of interchangeable neon signs 
for advertising purposes. Individual letters 
and characters with small magnets attached 
are fixed in any position on the plate, there- 
by permitting interchangeability of message 
or design. Further details, including price 
information and photograph, may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. France—Les Moulages du Sud-Ouest 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Cour- 
biac-Saintes, Charente-Maritime, is inter- 
ested in entering into a licensing or working 
agreement with an American manufacturer 
of plastic products. The latter could produce 
in the United States, under the French firm’s 
license, such articles as cork stoppers with 
plastic ring or crown and toilet brushes, and 
the French firm would manufacture in 
France, under American license, any kind of 
plastic products. Further information is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. France—Emilien Plault (inventor, 
former builder), 50, Rue des Remparts, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to contact American 
firms interested in entering into a licensing 
arrangement or working agreement for the 
exploitation in France or in the United States 
of a patented process for treating waste ma- 
terials, such as peanut shells, pine needles, 
and wood shavings, and transforming them 
into building materials. The latter, it is 
claimed, are fireproof, termite-proof, decay 
resistant, and isothermic. They may be pre- 
pared or manufactured as ready-cut panels 
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for the construction of low-priced houses, 
garages, cottages, barracks, etc., which may 
be erected, from floor to roof, without utiliza- 
tion of wood, plaster, or metallic framework. 
Further information, including descriptive 
newspaper clippings (in French), drawing, 
and photograph, obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—Union Chimique Belge S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 61 Avenue Louise, 
Brussels, offers to export 5 tons each month 
of silicon tetrachloride used in producing 
artificial clouds and fogs. Specifications: 
Fluid liquid, fuming to the air, yellow color 
decomposed by water density 15° C.; 1.45 
content in Si C14, 97 percent boiling point, 
57° C. (decomposition). 

5. Canada—Trimont Corporation, Suite 
709, Castle Building, 1410 Stanley Street, 
Montreal, seeks United States markets for 
the following commodities: 500 farm trac- 
tors (crude oil); 2,000 to 3,000 tons of trans- 
mission tower steel; 15 Diesel engines, vary- 
ing sizes; hydraulic presses (extrusion, 
trimming, forging, etc.), plus double swaging 
hammers, stretchers, and related metal- 
working equipment (delivery from 6 to 12 
months); printing presses of various types; 
industrial trucks (forklift, etc.); hydraulic 
and Diesel switching locomotives; cutlery 
and hardware; cotton piece goods, princi- 
pally grey and sheetings; glass and porcelain 
wares; machine tools, including automatic 
screw machines (delivery about 12 months). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Chile—Productos Gelamar (manufac- 
turer), Augustinas 1350, Casilla 3546, San- 
tiago, offers to export 1,000 kilograms each 
month of agar-agar, in flake form, packed in 
paper (kraft) bags of 15 kilograms each, 
wrapped in burlap. Copy of chemical an- 
alysis and sample of agar-agar available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—aAutotrope, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Old Sarum Works, Castle Road, Salis- 
bury, Wilts., offers to export the “Heliscope”’ 
thread form projector, which provides a vis- 
ual check on thread forms and formed 
components against a master template, 
magnified 50 times. The ““Heliscope” 
weighs 62 pounds and is portable. Photo- 
graph and leaflet available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. France—Etablissements A Gre & Cie. 
(wholesaler, exporter, export agent), 14, 
Cours du Chapeau-Rouge, Bordeaux, Gi- 
ronde, offers to export large quantities of 
good quality fish meal (60 percent minimum 
of protein materials). Firm is export agent 
for a subsidiary company located at Agadir, 
Morocco, which owns and operates a fishing 
fleet and a processing plant for fish by- 
products. Shipment of meal by steamer 
direct from port in Morocco to American 
port. 

9. France—René Legrand (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, exporter), Avenue 
Dubrocq, Bayonne, Basses-Pyrénées, offers to 
sell direct to United States importers, good 
quality raw skins and pelts, such as goat, 
sheep, lamb, rabbit, and hare. Firm states 
it has large quantities available for export. 
Information or suggestions from potential 
importers will be appreciated by the French 
firm. 

10. France—M. A. R. P. (Manufacture d’ 
Appareillages Radio Professionel), (manu- 
facturer), 59 Avenue Félix Faure, Lyon, 
seeks United States markets for radio trans- 
formers. 

ll. France—Georges Michel (manufac- 
turer), offers to export plastic sunglasses 
and spectacle frames, in low, medium, and 
high de luxe price ranges. 
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12. France—J. & J. Pallas (Grand Arma- 
gnac San Gil) (distiller, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Domaine de Cassanel, Nérac, Lot- 
et-Garonne, has available for export 1,000 
hectoliters (approximately 26,000 gallons) 
of Armagnac brandy (from 5 to 50 years of 
age), in bottles or in casks. Firm prefers 
direct sales, but would consider appointing 
an agent. (See Foreign Visitor announce- 
ment, No. 85.) 

13. France—Porcelaines ‘Mala’ (Georges 
Maroquenne), (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 22, Avenue de Louyat, Limoges, 
Haute-Vienne, seeks direct sales (preferred) 
or United States agent for high-grade 
chinaware, including table china, but prin- 
cipally small articles, such as de luxe ash- 
trays. Also, artistic ceramics and decorated 
porcelain (hand-decorated). Photographs 
and price list (in French) available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Georg Fetzer (export mer- 
chant), 57 Hammerdeich, Hamburg 24, offers 
on a direct sales basis high-grade Pilsener 
beer, light, 12 to 14 percent. 

15. Germany—Gebrueder Junghans A. G., 
Uhrenfabriken (manufacturer), Schramberg/ 
Schwarzwald, desires to export the following 
clocks and watches to the United States: 
wrist watches, traveling alarm clocks, pocket 
watches, miniature alarm clocks, style clocks, 
ordinary alarm clocks (metal or wooden 
housings), ship lever clocks, automobile 
clocks, mantle clocks, kitchen clocks, dial 
clocks, office or wall clocks. All clock and 
watch types are produced in many varieties. 
Catalogs are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Gebrueder Linck, Maschin- 
enfabrik und Eisengiesserei (manufacturer), 
Oberkirch in Baden, offers to export and 
seeks agent for first-class woodworking ma- 
chinery. Catalog (in German and English) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Gusstahlwerk Witten A. G. 
(manufacturer), 4 Auestrasse, Witten 
(Ruhr), offers to export and seeks agent 
for refined and high-grade steel forged prod- 
ucts, such as high-speed steels, tool steels, 
structural steels, special quality steels, and 
rolling, forging, and drawing steels. Fur- 
ther information is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

18. Germany—HABECO Eisen- & Metall- 
handelsgesellschaft m. b. H. (export mer- 
chant), 25-27 Grosse Reichenstrasse, Ham- 
burg, offers to export 44,092 pounds of pure 
aluminum sheets (S 2), AI, 99.0 to 99.4 per- 
cent, each sheet 1 x 1,000 x 2,000 mm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Germany—Gabriel Herose, A. G. (man- 
ufacturer), Reichenauerstrasse, Konstanz/ 
Bodense, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for various kinds of handkerchiefs, table- 
cloths, and clothing and interior-decoration 
yard goods in cotton, acetate, and rayon. 
Samples of the above items are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. (Previously announced, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 12, 1951.) 

20. Germany—Ernst Kratzenstein & Co. 
(export mechant), 17 Poststrasse, Hamburg, 
offers to export and seeks agent for high- 
grade mechanical toys. Illustrated catalog 
and price list (in German) may be obtained 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Dr. Lehfeldt & Co., G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), Marquartstein/Obb., 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for ultrasonic generators for therapeutical 
purposes. Literature and photographs ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 


Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—Friedrich Muench (manu- 
facturer), Kernerweg 4, Muehlacker/Wuert- 
temberg, desires to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality silver-plated and gold-lac- 
quered metal mesh evening bags, and gold- 
and silverplated clasps for evening bags. 
Quantity: 2,000 mesh bags, and 5,000 clasps 
each month, 

23. Germany —Norddeutsche Ueberseege- 
sellschaft m. b. H. (export merchant), 9 
Steinhoeft, Hamburg, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for bright and galvanized steel 
cables. Quantities available and specifica- 
tions may be obtained from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Germany—Herbert Saga (exporter, im- 
porter), Taunus-str. 17, Berlin-Friedenau, 
offers to export 100 to 150 metric tons of 
wire nails, 44%, and 5 inches in length, 5.1 
mm. and 5.3 mm. in diameter. 

25. Germany—Schiele Industriewerke, G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer) , Hornberg/Schwarz- 
waldbahn, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality electric bicycle lamps, and 
low-voltage electrical switches and control- 
lers. Catalog available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Ireland—The Popular Cap Co. (manu- 
facturer), Bridge Street, Westport, County 
Mayo, offers to export and seeks agent for 
medium- and high-grade tweed caps for men, 
made from both hand-woven and machine- 
made tweeds. Sizes from 6%4 to 75g inches. 
Firm states it has several hundred dozen 
caps available for export. Samples of the 
tweeds from which the headgear is made will 
be forwarded by the manufacturer on re- 
quest. 

27. Ireland—Voguelights (manufacturer), 
48 Upper Mount Street, Dublin, offers on out- 
right sale basis silk lamp shades and wall 
lights, made from high-grade materials. Fur- 
ther information and photographs available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Japan—Chuo Sangio Co. (exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer), 15 Higashinocho 
Enokojima, Nishiku, Osaka, offers to export 
rubber bands, rubber later thread, rubber 
garters, insulating (friction) tapes, bicycle 
tires, tubes and parts. 

29. Japan—Dai-Ichi Mengyo Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), No. 10, 
1-chome, Honmachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, of- 
fers to export cotton and silk piece goods. 

30. Japan—Gotoh Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter), P. O. Box No. 12, Kobe, desires to 
export all kinds of scar/s. 

31. Japan—Heiwa Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), No. 7, 1- 
chome, Sakaguchi-dori, Kobe, offers to sell 
agar-agar, and fishing nets. Price informa- 
tion on agar-agar, and specifications and 
prices on fishing nets may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested importers should 
specify commodity when requesting this ma- 
terial. 

32. Japan—Heiwa Trading Co., Ltd., No. 
22, Umeda-cho, Kitaku, Osaka, offers to ex- 
port sewing machines, manufactured alumi- 
num goods, aluminum pipe, manufactured 
brass goods, lead pipe, iron sheets, cement, 
sewing needles, canned foods, toys, porce- 
lainware, imitation pearls, and sundry goods. 

33. Japan—Isomura Watch & Clock Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter, im- 
porter), No. 10-3 Asaimachi, Naka-ku, Na- 
goya, offers to export Japanese wall clocks, 
alarm clocks, and cuckoo clocks. 

34. Japan—Japan Overseas Co. (general 
exporters), 5, 2-chome, Akatsuka-cho, Hi- 
gashi-ku, Nagoya, desires to export porcelain- 
and earthenwares, textile goods, glassware, 
bamboo articles, clocks, toys, @nd sundry 
goods. 








among those receiving increases averaging 
about 10 percent. Appeals from extreme left- 
ist unions to workers to refuse to unload de- 
fense material met with only partial success 
in Oran. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Available information indicates that Al- 
gerian iron-ore production is tentatively 
scheduled for omission from the Schumann 
Plan but that preferential treatment is to 
be accorded Italy. This proposed arrange- 
ment has been vigorously opposed by local 
leftist extremists. 

The nationalized power company Electri- 
cite et Gaz d’Algerie has recently installed 
two new steam generators, which increase the 
output of electric power 25,000 kilowatts. 

A new ship, the 1,800-ton Prosper Schiaffine 
of Algerian registry, was launched in Port- 
de-Boue, France, on January 25 in the pres- 
ence of the Algerian Governor General. The 
ship is fitted with storage tanks for 25,000 
hectoliters of wine. 

The dates for the eleventh annual Al- 
giers fair have been fixed as Apmil 7 to 22. 
Last year’s fair was considered a great suc- 
cess; more than 100,000 visitors attended.— 
U. S. Consulate General, Algiers, Feb. 1, 1951. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTIONS AND INCREASES UNDER RECENT 
SaLes TAX AMENDMENTS 


A comprehensive review of the sales-tax 
law conducted by the Australian Government 
in October resulted in exemptions to many 
additional building materials and foodstuffs 
and rate increases on luxury or less-essential 
goods. Building materials newly exempted 
include builders’ hardware, such as nails, 
bolts, screws, door handles, and similar fit- 
tings. Exemption is extended to specified 
household electrical equipment previously 
excluded because of their extensive use in 
nonresidential buildings. Bath and other 
water-heating equipment and_ structural 
steel in the form of girders are brought with- 
in the scope of the exemptions because of 
their use in the construction of multiple 
dwellings. The purpose of granting sales- 
tax concessions to goods of this character is 
to lessen the cost of domestic construction 
and to aid in overcoming the present acute 
housing shortage. 

Exemptions accorded to foodstuffs are de- 
signed primarily to eliminate anomalies such 
as sales taxes applying to foods closely com- 
parable to others previously covered by ex- 
emptions. They include sandwich spreads, 
relishes, and meat extracts. Coffee and cocoa 
are no longer taxable, since tea is exempt. 
Because of its importance in food preserva- 
tion, and since electricity, gas, and kerosene 
which are used to power mechanical refrig- 
erators are not subject to sales tax, ice was 
also exempted. 

In addition to considering possible sales- 
tax exemptions, the Government at the same 
time undertook to devise measures which 
might decrease demand for less essential 
goods, musical instruments, radios, phono- 
graphs and parts and accessories were made 
liable to the wartime rate of 25 percent in- 
stead of the prevailing 8% percent. The 
sales tax rate is increased to 3344 percent for 
jewelry, fancy goods, watches, and clocks 
other than alarm clocks, plated ware, crystal, 
and cut-glass ware, handbags and traveling 
bags, toilet and beauty preparations, cam- 
eras, photographs, film and other photo- 
graphic equipment, and fur garments. Of 
these goods, jewelry, toilet preparations, and 
fur garments were previously subject to a 
sales tax rate of 25 percent and the others to 
8% percent. The tax rate on motorcars was 
raised from the general rate of 844 percent to 
10 percent, but the old rate continues to 
apply to commercial vehicles, spare parts, 
and accessories. 
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The above-mentioned amendments to the 
sales tax law became effective October 13, 
1950, and apply to imported as well as to 
domestic goods. 


Austria 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The chief commercial-policy problem fac- 
ing the Government in January was the ex- 
tent and type of economic controls necessary 
to meet the raw materials short supply situ- 
ation. By month's end, no specific plan had 
emerged. It had, however, been tentatively 
decided to utilize existing legislation and 
organizational machinery. In this event, 
the Price Control Act of 1950, the Raw 
Materials Control Act, the Food Rationing 
Act, and the Foreign Trade Act will be 
amended and extended, and a control pro- 
gram within the framework of these laws will 
be coordinated and supervised by an Inter- 
Ministerial Economic Directorate. It is not 
planned to create a new agency comparable 
to the United States Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 

FINANCE 

Foreign exchange reserves shown in the 
weekly statement of the Austrian National 
Bank declined sharply in the month of 
January by the equivalent of US$11,800,000. 
This loss is apparently accounted for by a 
continuance of the high level of imports 
first evident in November. Replacement and 
possibly expansion of inventories based on 
the fear of still higher prices were contribut- 
ing factors, together with heavier grain 
imports. 

It was reported in February that the Brit- 
ish wool credit for Austria has been expanded 
from £2,500,000 to £3,500,000. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Domestic gross production of coal (hard 
and brown) in January was 450,709 metric 
tons, 56 percent higher than the 1937 
monthly average output and the highest 
figure reached in Austrian coal-mining his- 
tory. 

Iron-ore production in 1950 was 1,859,413 
metric tons, 98.7 percent of the 1937 level. 
Output in 1950 was 25 percent higher than in 
1949. 

Reductions in coal deliveries from the 
Ruhr and Poland in January made the blow- 
ing in of a third blast furnace at Linz im- 
possible. Although the furnace is ready, the 
fact that it cannot be blown in means that 
its 20,000-ton monthly capacity is unused at 
a time when pig iron is most needed. 

Domestic production of aluminum sulfate, 
started in February 1950, is now sufficient to 
cover annual Austrian requirements of 6,000 
tons. 

Production of nickel sulfate has begun at 
Brixlegg, Tirol. Output is expected to be 
sufficient not only to cover domestic require- 
ments but also to allow for exports. 

As a result of the 25 to 30 percent increase 
in raw hide prices, effective February 1, 1951, 
prices of shoes and leather goods will rise. 
Prices of ECA-financed shoes, however, will 
not be affected by this increase. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In December, the latest month for which 
statistics are available, foreign trade fell 
short of the November peak. Imports were 
valued at 827,500,000 schillings (about US$38,- 
700,000), of which 128,800,000 schillings rep- 
resented the value of ERP shipments. Ex- 
ports totaled 757,100,000 schillings (approx- 
imately $35,400,000) , and the December trade 
deficit was thus 70,400,000 schillings, the 
equivalent of about $3,300,000. A principal 
factor accounting for the diminished export 
value was the decrease in trade with Western 
Germany; exports to the German Federal 
Republic were valued at 61,500,000 schillings 
less than the postwar record November total. 
Only partially offsetting the reduced trade 


with Western Germany were icnreased ex- 
ports to most of the Eastern European coun- 
tries, especially to Poland. Exports to the 
United States were about 16,200,000 schillings 
less than in the preceding month. 

Under present raw-material supply con- 
ditions, the Government is even more con- 
cerned about actual and impending import 
requirement deficiencies than about the im- 
balance of payments. Shortages of coal, 
nonferrous metals, textile fibers, and indus- 
trial chemicals are expected to create in- 
creasing employment and production diffi- 
culties. In its efforts to meet requirements, 
the Government has stepped up the rate at 
which the initial $80,000,000 Austrian posi- 
tion credit with the EPU is being utilized. 
Thus, in December, $19,200,000 of this credit 
was encumbered—nearly one-quarter of the 
total amount available. 


ToOuRIST TRADE 


Reports indicate that hotels throughout 
Austria’s winter resorts have had nearly full 
bookings for the winter season. Figures now 
available for November 1950, the first month 
of the 1950-51 winter season, show that over- 
night-stays by tourists in Austria’s 700 most 
important tourist centers totaled 487,200, of 
which 87,900 were by foreign tourists. In 
the corresponding month of 1949, 80,881 out 
of a total of 424,663 overnight-stays were by 
foreign tourists in Austria. 

During January 1951, giant avalanches 
demolished buildings and blocked roads and 
rail lines in many mountain areas of Austria. 
Although no tourists were killed or injured 
by the snowslides, exaggerated reports in the 
foreign press resulted in numerous cancella- 
tions and postponements of reservations by 
foreigners. The Austrian Tourist Bureau 
estimates the resulting loss to the tourist 
trade at some 3,000,000 schillings. 


LABOR MARKET 


Employment during January 1951 declined 
to a total of 1,862,700 (preliminary) from 
the December 1950 total of 1,912,900 (re- 
vised). Total employment as of the end of 
January 1951 was only one-half of 1 percent 
less than at the corresponding date in 1950. 

Unemployment increased during January 
1951 by approximately 36,000, or 20 percent, 
to a total of 219,150. This figure represents 
about 20 percent more unemployed than at 
the same date in 1950. However, it is indi- 
cated that the peak of unemployment has 
been passed, and that the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s programs, including a special ECA 
counterpart fund release of approximately 
50,000,000 schillings, are having effect. 
Weather conditions and further govern- 
mental programs give promise of a rapid 
decline in unemployment among construc- 
tion workers in the next few months. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index of the Institute 
for Economic Research (April 1945-100) 
increased by 2.2 percent during January to 
a total of 611.3. The following components 
of the index increased: Food, from 642.2 to 
645.7; light and heat, from 680.7 to 1708.3, 
resulting from increases in coal price; cloth- 
ing, from 694.4 to 735.3, resulting from in- 
creases in prices of shoes, outer clothing, and 
underwear; and household goods, from 700 
to 702.5. 

The Institute’s net wage index for a 
manual worker in Vienna increased by 0.7 
percent during January to a figure of 526.1 
(April 1945= 100). 

The wholesale price index of the Central 
Statistical Office increased by 3.7 percent 
during January—from 610 to 633 (March 
1938=100). Although the component index 
for food increased only slightly from 549 
to 552 as a result of increases in the price 
of oats and corn, the component index for 
raw materials increased by 8 percent from 
719 to 778. The upward movement in raw- 
material prices was fairly general with siz- 
able increases in cotton, wool, leather, coal, 
building materials, and zinc. Among the 
items not included in this index, straw and 
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cotton yarn increased in price whereas eggs 
showed a decrease due principally to large 
imports. 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Latest unofficial estimates raise the total 
quantity of indigenous sugar-beet deliveries 
to factories to about 840,000 metric tons, 
and the white-sugar yield to about 104,000 
metric tons. The Ministry of Agriculture 
fixed the final producer price for the 1950 
crop of sugar beets delivered to the factories 
at 29 schillings per 100 kilograms. In view 
of this satisfactory price, expansion of the 
sugar-beet area in 1951 is very likely. 

The outlook for bread-grain supplies im- 
proved somewhat during January, mainly be- 
cause of firming of commercial imports, 
primarily from France, first shipments of 
which arrived during the month. However, 
marketings from the 1950 indigenous crop 
remain low. 

Following the reintroduction of rationing 
of the low-priced fats, effective January 1, 
scarce buying ceased. In fact, rationed 
quantities did not move as rapidly as might 
have been expected. Firming of commercial 
imports and reappearance of marketings of 
indigenous lard have eased the supply situa- 
tion considerably. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS DUTIES ON CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
INCREASED 


Temporary import-duty reductions and 
exemptions on a long list of items in the 
Austrian customs tariff, including tires, ma- 
chinery, electrical products, automotive 
vehicles, and some chemicals, were abolished 
or amended as of March 1, 1951, by Minister 
of Finance regulation No. 5,772—13/1951 of 
January 25, according to a dispatch of Febru- 
ary 14 from the U. S. Legation in Vienna. 

By an amendment to the Austrian Customs 
Transition Law (Zollueberleitungsgesetz) of 
March 31, 1950, which provided for collection 
of customs duties in terms of gold crowns 
instead of schillings, the incidence of Aus- 
trian duties had been increased considerably. 
However, on April 27, 1950, the Federal Min- 
ister for Finance announced two lists of 
commodities for whici duty exemptions and 
reductions would be granted temporarily un- 
til June 30, 1951. 

The following is a survey of the most im- 
portant changes made in these lists by the 
new regulation. 

The import duty on automobile tires is 
doubled. 

Duties on the following items, all of which 
had been suspended temporarily, are rein- 
stated at the fully revalorized rates: Steam 
boilers; distilling, refrigerating, and cooking 
apparatus; tanks; steam locomobiles; steam 
engines; turbines; combustion engines; other 
similar engines (except motors for vehicles) ; 
pumps; agricultural machinery and appa- 
ratus; sewing and knitting machines, and 
other industrial machines. Customs offices, 
however, are instructed to collect duties only 
up to a maximum of 8 percent of the value 
of the items. Furthermore, in individual 
cases the Minister of Finance may grant duty 
reductions. 

For electrotechnical products, such as 
dynamos, electric motors, transformers, tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment, signaling 
apparatus, meters and measuring instru- 
ments, X-ray apparatus and other electro- 
medical equipment, insulating tubes, cables, 
and insulating wire, for which duty reduc- 
tions were previously considered upon ap- 
plication, a special conversion rate of 1 gold 
crown to 3 schillings is established. Special 
application for duty reduction in individual 
cases will no longer be permitted, but cus- 
toms officers are instructed to limit duty 
charges to 8 percent of the value of the 
product. 

Trucks of a carrying capacity of 2 metric 
tons, which heretofore were duty-free, are 
Subject to a duty of 520 schillings per 100 
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kilograms. Duties on passenger cars are 
more than doubled. 

For some chemicals that had been duty- 
free the fully revalorized rates are now ap- 
plicable. Duties are also increased on raisins, 
nuts, fine sausages, film, castings and forg- 
ings, certain bearings, electronic tubes, ve- 
hicle parts, glass, wire, pipe, and watches and 
clocks. 

(Information on the new rates applicable 
to specific commodities may be obtained 
from the Western European Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of May 15, 1950, 
and January 1, 1951, for previous reports on 
this subject.) 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF SPECIFIED PAPER PRODUCTS 
FROM DOLLAR SOURCES PERMITTED 


Importation into Bermuda of greaseproof 
paper, boxed stationery, and paper facial tis- 
sues from dollar sources is authorized, by 
Government notice No. 80 of 1951, dated Feb- 
ruary 3, 1951, and published in the Bermuda 
Gazette of February 10. 


GRAPE JUICE. May BE IMPORTED FROM 
DOLLAR SOURCES 


Importation of grape juice into Bermuda 
from dollar sources is authorized by Govern- 
ment notice No. 96 of 1951, dated February 
21 and published in the Bermuda Gazette of 
February 24. 


Bolivia 


FEBRUARY ECONOMIC REPORT 

Import permits involving products essen- 
tial to the Bolivian economy continue to re- 
ceive priority consideration by the Central 
Committee for Distribution of Foreign Ex- 
change of the Central Bank, but the delay 
incurred in obtaining final approval of these 
permits by the Minister of Hacienda is ham- 
pering importers severely. Local industries 
have had to curtail operations because of 
lack of raw materials, and a few have threat- 
ened to close down entirely. Tin plate par- 
ticularly is in short supply. 


MINING 


According to the latest Government statis- 
tics, Bolivia exported 31,212 long tons of fine 
tin in concentrates during 1950, a decline of 
8.4 percent from the total of 34,077 long tons 
exported in 1949. Because the Ministry of 
Finance valued all tin exports in the first 
7 months of 1950 at the average July-Septem- 
ber price of 95 cents a fine pound tin ship- 
ments for the year 1950 were valued at 
$72,044,596, or approximately the same as in 
1949. The volume of antimony, copper, and 
tungsten exports exported in 1950 was below 
that of 1949, but lead and zinc exports in- 
creased over those of 1949. Total 1950 min- 
eral exports were valued at $98,451,173. 

On February 10 Patino Mines and Enter- 
prises Consolidated announced plans for in- 
vestment over a period of 10 years of $20,000,- 
000 in the development of Bolivia’s mineral 
and agricultural wealth. The plan con- 
templates an investment of $1,000,000 during 
1951 in its own properties and later contribu- 
tions of $2,000,000 a year for a period of 10 
years to an investment corporation, the 
capital of which will also be augmented by 
contributions from other mining companies. 
The investment corporation will direct a 
large-scale program of agricultural and, pre- 
sumably, mining development. The Patifio 
company also announced plans for installa- 
tion of a new plant for working low-grade 
ores from tailings and the organization of 
a department of exploration which will em- 
ploy eight full-time geologists to ascertain 
the existence of new minerals deposits. 





By a decree of October 30, a certain per- 
centage of the foreign-exchange receipts that 
must be surrendered by the mining com- 
panies to the Central Bank may be recap- 
tured by individual companies on condition 
that the funds be invested in expansion of 
the mining industry, in other industries 
based on national raw materials, or in agri- 
culture. Accordingly, dollars contributed by 
the mining companies to the projected in- 
vestment corporation will not add to the 
country’s foreign-exchange receipts but will 
be obtained by the miners from the Central 
Bank of Bolivia. 

Representatives of the mining industry 
recommended that the tin contract under 
negotiation be signed without a price clause 
and that the price be settled at the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Washington. The 
Bolivian delegation to that conference is to 
include a representative of the mining in- 
dustry. The delegate, who will be chosen 
by the industry itself, had not yet been 
named. 

LABOR 


Further substantial wage increases were 
granted to railroad workers, factory workers, 
and mine workers during February. The 
wages of all railroad workers in the country 
were increased 30 percent, and to enable 
employers to meet their increased payrolls 
the Government concurrently authorized a 
20 percent increase in freight and passenger 
rates. 

After negotiations with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and Ministry of 
Labor, the La Paz Union of Factory Workers 
won a 45 percent wage increase for all em- 
ployees of La Paz manufacturing plants. 
Manufacturers were persuaded to grant the 
increase when the Government assured them 
of more liberal treatment in the issuance of 
import permits and the granting of foreign 
exchange. 

Workers at the Hochschild Colquiri tin 
mine, the second largest in Bolivia, received 
an 8-percent raise in basic salaries and a 
new quarterly bonus amounting to approxi- 
mately a 20-percent increase in their total 
earnings. Wage adjustments were also 
granted in commercial establishments and 
in many small and medium mining com- 
panies. At the end of the month the print- 
ers’ union, which had demanded a 70-percent 
increase, had still failed to reach agreement 
with employers; and in several important 
mines, including the Hochschild Unificada 
mine, negotiations for wage increases were 
deadlocked. 

Although the official cost-of-living index 
shows a rise during 1950 of only 35 percent, 
the inaccuracy of the index is recognized by 
the Government itself, and it has authorized 
increases of 85 percent for factory workers 
since May. Labor contends that even when 
the current round of wage increases is com- 
pleted real wages will still be below those of 
1948. It seems doubtful that price inflation 
will be checked, and the current round of 
wage increases, together with probable in- 
creases in prices of manufactured products 
and the already authorized 20-percent in- 
crease in freight rates, should accelerate the 
inflationary trend. 

Chauffeurs complained that the Govern- 
ment was not allocating enough tires, spare 
parts, and lubricants to permit them to con- 
tinue normal operations. During February 
chauffeurs in the city of Potosi staged a 
48-hour protest strike and the La Paz union 
of chauffeurs threatened to lead a general 
Nation-wide stoppage of motor transport. 


PETROLEUM 


Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivi- 
anos has still been unable to achieve any 
appreciable increase in petroleum production 
and is no longer able to supply fuel oil and 
other products to La Paz factories, and the 
factories must rely upon direct imports to 
supply their petroleum needs. YPFB ex- 
plained that it had cut off supplies to La Paz 
industry in order that it might supply from 
the Cochabamba refinery such Cochabamba 
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industries as the light and power company 
and the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Railway, 
which previously had imported products 
directly. The decision to supply Cochabamba 
rather than La Paz was apparently made as 
a means of saving transportation costs. 

YPFB president, Herman Costas, resigned 
in February to devote himself to private busi- 
ness and was replaced by Colonel Issac Vin- 
centi, former head of the La Paz police. It 
is too early to ascertain whether any policy 
changes will result. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy rains throughout February caused 
damage to crops, but the meat supply of the 
altiplano appeared to be returning to normal. 
Cattle shipments from Argentina arrived 
regularly and some meat was received from 
the Beni. Cattle exports to adjacent coun- 
tries were prohibited early in the month, but 
this injunction will be difficult to enforce in 
remote regions. The current year’s supply of 
imported primary foodstuffs seems assured, 
as the Ministry of Economy has already ac- 
cepted bids for provisions for the first 9 
months of the year and has studied those for 
the fourth quarter. 

The new Minister of Agriculture, Sr. Jose 
Gil Soruco, a Santa Cruz lawyer, in his only 
public statement to date, expressed interest 
in existing and planned irrigation projects 
and in furthering immigration. 


INDUSTRY 


All factories operated below capacity, and 
factory owners, already harassed by the na- 
tional supply situation, were also faced with 
demands for wage increases by industrial 
workers. At a meeting of labor-union lead- 
ers and owners’ representatives the Minister 
of Hacienda ordered that $800,000 in foreign 
exchange be placed at the disposition of the 
National Chamber of Industries for the most 
urgent necessities of affiliated industries and 
promised another appreciable amount by 
March. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Part of the heavy road-building machinery 
to be used on the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway arrived during February, but con- 
struction was not expected to be resumed 
until mid-March. 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano added a DC-3 pas- 
senger plane and a C-47 plane to its regular 
service and announced the purchase of two 
B-17’s, delivery of which were expected in 
March. On February 1 a LAB Douglas plane 
was severely damaged during a forced land- 
ing at El Alto when one of its motors failed 
shortly after take-off, passengers and crew 
escaped injury. 

A United States engineering firm has been 
engaged by the Bolivian Government to 
study construction costs of proposed new 
airports at La Paz, Sucre, Cochabamba, and 
Santa Cruz and make recommendations for 
their financing. It is understood that the 
Bolivian Government plans to initiate con- 
struction and then seek a foreign loan. 

PoIntT-FouR PROGRAM 

Dr. Henry Garland Bennett of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Program and his staff vis- 
ited La Paz on February 12 through 16. 
They were received by the President and 
members of his Cabinet, but because of 
scheduled Cabinet changes, signing of the 
Point Four General Agreement was not pos- 
sible during Dr. Bennett’s visit. The party 
did, however, confer with the Chiefs of Par- 
ties and all United States and Bolivian per- 
sonnel at La Paz having direct interest in 
the Technical Cooperation Program. Visits 
were made to several projects in and around 
La Paz, including the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Belen and the normal school 
at Warisata. Unfavorable flying weather 
made it necessary to cancel a similar visit 
to the agricultural experiment stations and 
other projects in the Cochabamba and 
Santa Cruz areas. 


FINANCE 


The Minister of Finance has proposed an 
investigation of the capital structure of 
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foreign firms registered in Bolivia since 
1937, with the view of eliminating abuses 
in the distribution of foreign exchange. Bo- 
livian firms organized since 1937 are said to 
be capitalized at only 2,680,000 bolivianos, 
whereas total capitalization of foreign firms 
organized since that year amounts to 59,- 
463,928 bolivianos. 

As distribution of foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank is based on the capitalization 
of the applicant, it is believed that many 
foreign firms have registered artificial capi- 
tal structures so as to obtain advantageous 
exchange allotments. Many of these com- 
panies and individuals, it is said, have con- 
tributed little or nothing to the national 
economy and their principal purpose is spec- 
ulation. Many artificial industries are said 
to have been organized but they never uti- 
lize the country’s raw materials and con- 
tinue to draw heavily on the country’s ex- 
change availabilities to the detriment of 
small but bona fide Bolivian companies 
which are unable to obtain enough foreign 
exchange to carry on their legitimate enter- 
prises.—U. S. EmBAssy. La Paz. FEB. 26. 1951. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw LIstT OF PRODUCTS FOR WHICH BANK 
OF BRAZIL WILL ACCEPT APPLICATIONS 
FOR IMPORT LICENSES 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced on February 13, 
1951, that it will accept applications for im- 
port licenses, for a new list of products, pay- 
able in United States dollars, Swiss francs, 
pounds sterling, or Swedish crowns. License 
applications may be entered for the first and 
second quarters of 1951. Importers are in- 
structed to include in their applications 
a statement as to whether payment is to be 
made “against opening of letter of credit,” 
“against documents after arrival of the mer- 
chandise,” or “without exchange cover.” 

No requests for reconsideration of the 
action on applications submitted during 
the second half of 1950 will be considered, 
as the corresponding exchange budget has 
been exhausted, but new applications should 
be presented for consideration under the 
1951 budget. 

Copies of the list may be obtained from the 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the Department’s Field Offices in principal 
cities. 


BARTER DEALS SUSPENDED 


Official announcement of the suspension 
of new barter transactions by the Bank 
of Brazil was contained in notice No. 217, 
published in the local press of February 17, 
1951, and transmitted on February 21 by 
the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The notice reads as follows: 

“I—Export-import barter trade operations 
are suspended, with the exception of those 
approved up to February 8, 1951, the time 
limit of which, for the presentation of the 
respective ‘requests for license’ will not be 
extended; 

“TI—All requests for operations of this 
type which are still pending are summarily 
filed; 

“IlI—Alterations in the original condi- 
tions of the deals already approved will only 
be considered when such alterations are in 
the highest interest of the country; 

“TIV—Extension of the time limit for im- 
ports or exports in barter trade, will not be 
made except: 

(a) When the counter licenses have al- 
ready been used within the stipulated period, 
including the closing of exchange; 

(b) When such operations have been par- 
tially concluded. In such cases import li- 
censes will be extended in an amount which 
will be equal to exports already made; with 
respect to export licenses, where correspond- 
ing imports have not been entirely carried 


out, and the merchandise already imported 
has not yet been covered completely by 
equivalent exports, licensing will cover only 
the difference.” 


AIRLINES GRANTED CONDITIONAL EXEMP- 
TION FROM IMPORT DUTIES AND CERTAIN 
TAXES 


Exemption of aircraft and aeronautical 
materials from import duties and certain 
taxes is granted to airlines offering discounts 
on passenger and cargo fares, by Brazilian 
Law No. 1344 of February 9, 1951, trans- 
mitted by the U. S. Embassy on February 27. 
The text of the law follows: 

Article 1—There is granted to the air- 
transport companies which have concessions 
to employ this service, exemption from im- 
port duties and customs taxes (except the 
social security tax) and consumption taxes 
for assembled or unassembled aircraft, en- 
gines and engine parts, appropriate gasoline, 
oils, special lubricants, airplane tires, radio- 
telegraph equipment used in aviation, air- 
navigation instruments, aircraft life-saving 
equipment, stakes, material for production 
of gas, equipment and tools for beacons, and 
other signal equipment for airports and 
hangars, and repair-shop equipment. 

Article 2.—The privileges described in the 
foregoing artcile can only be enjoyed by com- 
panies which grant a 50 percent reduction in 
the fares to public employees, civil and 
military, when traveling on Official business, 
by order of the competent authority, which 
authority includes directors of the Secre- 
tariats of both Houses of the National Con- 
gress. 

Sole Paragraph.—Such privileges are ex- 
tended to the companies limited to the air 
transport of cargo if a reduction of 20 per- 
cent is granted on freight rates of material 
destined for public services, civil or military. 

Article 3——-The consumption tax exemp- 
tion referred to in article 1 above, will be 
valid for the period of 2 years, commencing 
from the date of publication of this law. 

Article 4.—The provisions of article 1 are 
applicable to materials imported prior to this 
law and cleared from the customs of the 
country through the posting of a bond. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTTON EXPORT EMBARGO LIFTED 


The Burmese embargo on exports of cot- 
ton, which became effective on about Jan- 
uary 9, 1951, has been lifted and exports 
were resumed on January 27. It is under- 
stood that the purpose of the embargo was 
the reservation of the longer staple cotton 
for the Government spinning mills. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ORDER FURTHER RESTRICTS USE OF STEEL 


A new order, No. 3, issued in Canada and 
effective on March 1, 1951, further restricts 
the use of steel in civilian construction under 
the provisions of the Essential Materials 
(Defense) Act. 

Under this order the previous restrictions 
on construction for amusement and recre- 
ation is extended to include banks and 
brokerage establishments, shopping and 
service centers, hotels, office buildings, and 
tourist and trailer camps. The new list also 
includes duplicating and printing shops, 
credit institutions, restaurants, barber shops 
and beauty parlors, laundries, shoe-repair 
shops, undertaking establishments, soda 
fountains, florist shops, and all retail and 
wholesale establishments. The order pro- 
vides that no steel can be sold for construc- 
tion of the types enumerated without per- 
mits from the Steel Division, Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 
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Excluded from the restrictions are defense 
building, as well as homes, hospitals, and 
wholesale supply facilities for fuel oil, gaso- 
line or coal, and gas-distribution systems 
and pipelines. The Department’s announce- 
ment stated, however, that the order did 
not mean that the variety of buyers of steel 
will be completely cut off. Whenever pos- 
sible the Department will grant permits for 
steel purchases if it is found that available 
supplies are surplus to defense needs. 

Under the new order every steel buyer 
must provide a certificate showing for what 
purposes the steel will be utilized. Suppliers 
will retain these certificates for Government 
inspection. 


Chile 


RECENT IMPORTANT ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The opening on February 20 of the Twelth 
Session of the United Nations’ Economic and 
Social Council in Santiago marked the first 
time that a major agency of the United 
Nations’ had met in a Latin American coun- 
try. A Chilean was reelected to head the 
Council during 1951. 

Greater world demand for minerals was 
reflected in the Chilean mining industry. 
The Sociedad Renacimiento Aurifero de 
Petorca, one of the country’s largest gold 
producers, reported plans to purchase equip- 
ment to place in operation again a copper 
property and flotation plant in Coquimbo 
Province, capable of producing concentrates 
with a mineral content of about 2,000 metric 
tons of copper per year. The Cia. Minera 
Disputada Las Condes ordered two crushers, 
and will enlarge its aerial tramway system 
with new equipment ordered from England 
and Germany. Present output of about 
4,000 metric tons of copper will be increased 
about 50 percent. Owners of manganese 
properties announced plans which would 
double Chile’s present 30,000-metric-ton an- 
nual production. 

Because of a series of brief strikes in the 
north of Chile, including the large Chuquica- 
mata mine, bar-copper production in Febru- 
ary dropped below the January figure of 
32,299 metric tons. The strike movement 
also affected the port of Antofagasta, and as 
a result only 20,824 metric tons of copper 
were exported from Chile in February. 

Completion of the merging of the Lautaro 
and Anglo-Chilean nitrate companies by 
July 1, 1951, should facilitate expansion of 
production and the establishment of the 
solar evaporation system. The Cia. Salitrera 
de Tarapaca y Antofagasta, Chile’s third 
great nitrate producer, plans to undertake, 
at a cost of about $3,000,000, the expansion 
of its Victoria plant, doubling the present 
capacity of about 12,000 tons per month. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The second production forecast placed the 
1950-51 wheat crop at 981,000 tons, 19 per- 
cent above 1949-50, but 12 percent below 
1948-49. The Government has _ discussed 
with Uruguayan and Argentine authorities 
the possibility of obtaining an additional 
200,000 tons of wheat. Losses caused by late 
potato blight are larger than originally re- 
ported, and the affected area may spread. 

Foreign demand for Chile’s staple agri- 
cultural exports was good, but higher ocean 
freight rates and scarcity of carriers were 
impeding exports to some extent. The 
sugar-refining industry has reiterated its 
demands for an increase in the ceiling price 
of sugar, unchanged since 1947. Congress 
approved legislation increasing by 800,000,000 
pesos the funds which may be advanced by 
the Central Bank to the Agricultural Credit 
Institute, and raised the maximum interest 
rate for loans by the Institute from 5 percent 
to about 8 percent. 

The Director of Hunting and Fishing re- 
ported an increase of almost 25 percent in 
the volume of fish canned and processed in 
Chile in 1950, to 35,453 metric tons. A fleet 
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of seven fishing trawlers from Belgium was 
expected to arrive in March to operate in 
Chilean waters. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The opening date of the International 
Railroad, Industry and Commerce Exposition 
was postponed from March 1 to March 16; it 
will remain open until May 1951. The 
Chilean State Railway announced that it 
would purchase, in 1951, 20 steam locomo- 
tives to be used on the southern network. It 
has already placed orders in Western Ger- 
many for 20 all-steel passenger coaches. 

The National Foreign Trade Council has 
relaxed the regulation requiring shipment, 
on Chilean vessels, of 50 percent of Chilean 
imports from countries served by Chilean 
vessels. The modification states that other 
vessels may be used when space on Chilean 
vessels is not available. A contract for the 
construction of an oil tanker was awarded a 
Belgian firm by SONAP, a transport company 
formed by the large petroleum distributors 
of Chile. The Braden Copper Co. advanced 
$600,000 to the Chilean authorities to assist 
the latter in making improvements in the 
loading facilities at the port of San Antonio. 


RETAIL AND EXPORT TRADE 


Department-store sales improved in Feb- 
ruary, though for seasonal reasons the move- 
ment was slow. Retail stocks were below 
normal, and, owing to the greater freedom in 
trade permissible under the new policies of 
the Foreign Trade Council, retail stores were 
attempting to place large orders for mer- 
chandise in foreign markets but were en- 
countering difficulty in finding suppliers. 

Chilean exports in the year 1950 amounted 
to 1,374,000,000 gold pesos, compared with 
1,437,000,000 in 1949. Customs data also 
showed total imports of 1,200,000,000 gold 
pesos in 1950, as compared with 1,475,000,000 
in 1949. These figures do not include exports 
of precious metals, principally gold, amount- 
ing to 48,000,000 pesos in 1950 and 55,800,000 
in 1949 (1 gold peso equals $0.20597) .—U. S. 
EMBASSY, SANTIAGO, Mar. 8, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSTOMS TREATMENT FOR CERTAIN 
AUTOMOBILES 


An exchange of notes effected on November 
18, 1950, between the United States Ambas- 
sador in Chile and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Chile extends the agreement on 
customs treatment of automobiles weighing 
between 1,501 and 1,700 kilograms, states a 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 
As a result of this exchange of notes the 
Chilean Government issued decree No. 11,232 
dated December 29, 1950, and published it 
in the Diario Official of February 7, 1951. 

Decree No. 11,232 establishes the following 
measures, which will be considered to have 
been in effect since March 16, 1950: (1) 
American automobiles weighing between 
1,501 and 1,700 kilograms will be assessed 
an import duty of 1.50 gold pesos per net 
kilogram; and (2) for automobiles of this 
class the limit of $1,500 (U. S. currency) 
will be maintained for the purpose of appli- 
cation of the luxury-products tax. 

The measure will be in effect for a period 
of 1 year from March 16, 1950. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 30, 
1949, for other regulations affecting the 
importation of automobiles. | 


TIRES RATIONED 


Rationing of first- and second-grade tires 
of all sizes for passenger cars and trucks 
was reestablished in Chile by decree No. 71 
dated January 3, 1951, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. Tire 
rationing had been discontinued since June 
28, 1950. 

Decree No. 71 also specifies that local tire 
factories and importers shall not distribute 
tires without prior authorization of the Of- 
fice of Price and Supply Control; that trans- 





portation of tires within the country shall 
not be made without a special transit per- 
mit; that local factories, importers, distribu- 
tors, and subdistributors of tires shall sub- 
mit sworn statements of their stocks to the 
Office of Price and Supply Control each time 
that they produce or receive tires; and that 
the maximum number of tires allocated to 
each vehicle shall be equal to its number of 
wheels. 

The Government’s decision reportedly is 
intended to prevent the hoarding of tires 
and the consequent speculation that were 
motivated by war-scare buying and tem- 
porary shortages in the local supply. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT PERMITS REQUIRED FOR TIRES AND 
TUBES 


Special permits from the Ministry of Com- 
merce, are required for importation into 
Cuba of tires and tubes, by resolution No. 
14, dated February 6, 1951 and published in 
the Official Gazette of February 7, from 
which date it is effective. Clearance through 
Customs may not be effected without the 
necessary permit. This information is con- 
tained in a dispatch from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Habana. 


Egypt 
Exchange and Finance 


EGYPTIAN LAND TAX DOUBLED 


At a meeting of the Council of Ministers 
on February 4, 1951, it was decided to annul 
the decision of a previous Cabinet made in 
July 1946, to levy the land tax on only half 
the assessed rent as from the year 1949. The 
basic law of 1839 provided that the tax 
should be made on the full rental value, and 
the present ruling is to the effect that the 
halving of the tax was illegal. 

The tax will therefore have to be paid at 
the full rate for 1949 and 1950, as well as 
for 1951 and later years. It is planned that 
the collection of arrears on the difference 
of the half and full rates for 1949 and 1950 
will be spread over a 3-year period. 

On the basis of the 1951 budget it was 
estimated that the land tax calculated on 
the previous basis would yield some £E8,- 
000,000 and that the effect of the action 
should bring into the Treasury an additional 
£E8,000,000. It is estimated that the arrears 
for 1949 and 1950 will yield £E£15,000,000. 

This was the third important revenue 
measure taken by the Egyptian Government 
in the space of a month. On January 8 the 
cotton-export tax was doubled, estimated to 
yield some £E12,000,000. On January 28 
taxes were raised on imported tobacco, cig- 
arettes, wines, and liquors, estimated to 
yield £E6,000,000. The total annual revenue 
increment, from the three actions is there- 
fore in the neighborhood of £E25,000,000. 

The Ministry of Finance is understood to 
have under consideration additional proj- 
ects that would increase inheritance taxes, 
progressive income taxes, and taxes on com- 
mercial profits. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FACE-POWDER MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 
REGULATED 


A Royal Decree dated January 8, 1951, 
regulating the manufacture and trade in face 
powder in Egypt has been issued. Perti- 
nent provisions of the decree are as follows: 

Article 2 of the decree lists the conditions 
which face powder, whether imported or 
made locally, must fill before being offered 
for sale. The powder must be clean, unspoilt, 
and free from any insects or parts thereof. 
It must be fine and exempt from granula- 
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tions. Specifications as to the ingredients 
not allowed to enter into its manufacture 
are given. These include extracts of mer- 
curium powder, salicylic acid or any other 
similar product, harmful coloring materials, 
caustic alkalis, sulfur, quinine, rice starch, 
sulfanilamide, benzokine, and other prod- 
ucts sensitive to light, bismuth, lead, arsenic, 
antimony, and oxides or salts thereof. The 
required qualities of the ingredients are 
also listed. 

Article 3 provides that powder offered for 
sale must be packed in boxes or bottles her- 
metically closed. Of interest to American 
manufacturers interested in the Egyptian 
market is the requirement that both the 
container and the package should bear indi- 
cations as to the net weight in grams of 
the content, the name of the manufacturer, 
his trade-mark if any, and the location of 
the plant. No details, however, are given 
as to the manner in which such indications 
should be shown, but the decree provides that 
such details will be specified in a ministerial 
decree to be issued later by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. The Minister of 
Commerce and Industry will also fix by decree 
the time limit for the sale of any powders 
now available on the market that do not 
conform with the provisions of the decree. 

Article 4 provides that all local manufac- 
turers of face powder should be registered 
with the Pharmacies Section of the Ministry 
of Public Health. 

The provisions of the decree were pub- 
lished in the Arabic Edition of Journal 
Officiel No. 4 of January 11, 1951, and will 
come into force 3 months from the date of 
publication, that is, on April 11, 1951. 

A translation of the decree may be ob- 
tained from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


MINERAL EXPORT PROHIBITION CLARIFIED 


The following Cabinet decision was issued 
recently.to clarify the export prohibition re- 
garding certain minerals: (1) The export of 
copper, iron, aluminum, and magnesium in 
ore, ingots, scrap, or any other form, is 
prohibited; (2) the export of zinc, lead, 
tin, and manganese will be permitted in ore 
or concentrates only, and ingots, scrap, or 
any other form will be prohibited. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TuURN-OVER Tax LAw MODIFIED 


On December 8, 1950, the Finnish Diet ap- 
proved a law changing the basis on which 
the turn-over (sales) tax is calculated. 
This law, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, modifies earlier legislation deal- 
ing with turn-over taxes. The principal 
change made by the present law is that the 
turn-over tax will now be collected on pro- 
duction or import transactions only, rather 
than on both of these transactions and on 
retail transactions, as was done in the past. 

Under the new modification a tax of 20 
percent is levied on sales of industrial es- 
tablishments and a tax of 10 percent on 
the incomes of workshops and restaurants 
licensed to sell alcoholic beverages or to 
hold public dances. A tax of 25 percent is 
levied on the duty-paid value of imported 
goods (excise tax included when applicable). 
For domestic goods the amount of tax is 
calculated on the price of the goods plus the 
turn-over tax, whereas on imported goods 
the amount of tax is calculated on the 
price of the goods without the turn-over tax. 
The tax is paid four times a year and 1 per- 
cent interest is assessed on delayed pay- 
ments. 

The present tax replaces a two-phase tax 
(wholesale plus retail) collected according 
to a law of December 30, 1941. Government 
collection of the tax will be simplified under 
the new law. 
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Under an extension of the list of goods not 
subject to the turn-over tax, printed publi- 
cations are not taxable with the exception 
of “recreational magazines” and books “not 
pertaining to actual literature.” The turn- 
over tax is not applicable on export articles 
and raw materials used as components for 
finished articles. 

(For announcement of the tax, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 8, 1941.) 


Franee 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN FEBRUARY 


Throughout February the search for an 
effective method of checking price increases 
continued to be a major preoccupation of 
the French Government. The basic problem 
was to determine whether and to what ex- 
tent Government subsidies might be used to 
offset the rising cost of key raw materials. 
Cabinet deliberations were interrupted fol- 
lowing the resignation of Prime Minister 
Pleven on February 26, when the majority 
parties failed to agree on a plan for electoral 
reform. 

The most recent plan, proposed by the 
Minister of the Budget, is the creation of a 
price stabilization fund. The fund, which 
might be sustained by new taxes on luxury 
items and on certain exports, would be used 
to subsidize essential commodities on the 
domestic market threatened with sharp price 
increases as a result of the mounting costs 
of imported raw materials. 

Meanwhile the rise in the general price 
level continues. During December and Jan- 
uary the wholesale price index advanced by 
5.2 percent, largely as a result of further in- 
creases in industrial raw materials. Agricul- 
tural prices, however, have been remarkably 
steady and at the beginning of February 
stood at the same nevel as in November. On 
the other hand, retail food prices in Paris 
advanced 3 percent during the same period 
and an additional 1 percent in the month 
of February. 

The price of newsprint was increased by 26 
percent, effective February 1. This increase 
reflects the acute shortage of newsprint in 
France, which makes it necessary for the 
Government to give added incentive to do- 
mestic producers and to supply the only 
authorized importer (the Société Profession- 
nelle des Papiers de Presse) with additional 
funds to bid for newsprint on the extremely 
competitive world market. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial activity attained a new peak in 
January, despite the shortage of, and rising 
prices for, certain key raw materials, notably 
coke, cotton, rubber, nonferrous metals and 
wood pulp. Provisional estimates indicate 
chat output was 40 percent above the 1938 
average. A breakdown by industries is not 
yet available, but figures on iron and steel 
production typify the general trend. French 
output of finished steel rose to 625,000 
metric tons, the highest in history. Iron-ore 
production exceeded 3,000,000 metric tons, 13 
percent above the December figure and a 
postwar record. Crude-steel output at 830,- 
000 metric tons was only 23,000 tons short 
of the record October figure. Saar produc- 
tion of both crude and finished steel was 
the highest since the war. 


LABOR 


Labor has shown continuing concern over 
the precarious balance between wages and 
prices. During February the three major 
labor federations (CGT, CFTC, and FO) is- 
sued statements expressing their determined 
opposition to any wage freeze by the Govern- 
ment. Wage demands continued to be made 
by unions in a large variety of occupations; 
nevertheless, overt action by organized labor 
was ata minimum. An important collective 
agreement, affecting approximately 600,000 
workers in 4,000 enterprises throughout 
France, was signed February 1 by the textile 
industry and the non-Communist unions. 


AGRICULTURE 


Recent surveys of crop area and condition 
indicate that the 1951 wheat crop will prob- 
ably be smaller than either of the last two 
crops. Contrary to earlier predictions by 
Ministry Officials, the area devoted to wheat 
in France this year is now expected to be 
less than in 1950. Late winter plantings were 
smaller than had been anticipated; the area 
seeded as of February 1, 1951, was 3 percent 
less than a year earlier. Moreover, the condi- 
tion rating for wheat as of February 1 was 
71 as compared with 75 on that date last 
year. 

Increasingly serious problems are confront- 
ing the wine producers of France, many of 
whom are in danger of being squeezed out 
by a combination of low prices, unsalable 
surpluses, rising costs, and shortages of es- 
sential supplies. The concern being felt both 
in agriculture and in the Government can be 
easily understood when it is realized that 
not only is wine production one of France’s 
most important industries, but over 40 per- 
cent of all farm enterprises in France pro- 
duce this beverage. Prices to the producer 
for this year’s crop are about 35 percent 
lower than they were for the 1949 crop. 
Total production from the 1950 crop was 50 
percent above 1949 figures, and a surplus 
of about 10,000,000 hectoliters is straining 
storage facilities. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


With a view to improving Western Ger- 
many’s heavy debit position in the European 
Payments Union and unfavorable trade bal- 
ance with France, the French Government 
has agreed to certain modifications of the 
current Franco-German trade agreement. 
France has agreed that the subdivision of 
German import quotas may be by monthly 
rather than by quarterly periods and has 
accepted reductions of up to 25 percent ina 
large number of such quotas, with the un- 
derstanding that other countries will not be 
treated more favorably. On the other hand 
with the understanding that Germany will 
make special efforts to supply certain com- 
modities important to the French economy, 
France has increased import quotas from 
Germany 20 percent on a sizable list of prod- 
ucts. It has also opened new quotas for im- 
ports into French oversea territories of prod- 
ucts of particular interest to German ex- 
porters, notably cotton textiles and tires. 

In French trade with foreign countries in 
January, exports declined 10 percent from 
high December levels; imports increased 5 
percent. Compared with January 1950, how- 
ever, exports were up 50 percent and imports 
26 percent. Exports (70,800,000,000 francs) 
covered 85 percent of imports (83,500,000,- 
000), compared with 71 percent in January 
1950 and 99 percent in December. Account- 
able for over 50 percent of French imports 
were, in order of value: Textile raw materials 
(raw wool, cotton, jute), petroleum products, 
machinery and equipment, and vegetable 
products. Principal exports were, in order of 
value: Metals, yarns, textile raw materials 
(scoured and carded wool, wool tops, rayon 
staple), and mineral products. 

In trade with the United States, January 
imports totaled 37,200,000 dollars, about the 
same as in December 1950. Exports, at 17,- 
200,000 dollars, were down $5,000,000 from 
December’s record figure. Compared with 
January 1950, however, exports increased 
$13,900,000, while imports decreased $5,100,- 
000. Iron, steel, semifinished products, and 
alcoholic beverages constituted over 50 per- 
cent of French exports to the United States. 
Major imports from the United States were 
raw cotton and industrial machinery and 
equipment. 


FINANCE 


Protracted Government deliberations on 
economic policy and electoral reform during 
February delayed parliamentary discussion 
of the 1951 budget. Asa result, the National 
Assembly was obliged on February 28 to 
adopt a third provisional twelfth appropria- 
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tion (March) to provide for necessary ex- 
penditures until passage of the budget. 

An issue of National Defense Bonds to 
provide funds for rearmament was launched 
on February 22. Interest, calculated initially 
on the basis of 2.4 percent annually, will in- 
crease progressively each quarter to 3 per- 
cent by the end of the first year. It will 
then increase progressively every 6 months 
to a rate of 4.6 percent by the end of the 
fifth year, when the bonds mature. 

Deposits in savings banks continue to ex- 
ceed withdrawals, but the margin has been 
much less than it was last year. For the 
period January 1—February 6, 1951, deposits 
exceeded withdrawals by _ 11,600,000,000 
francs compared with 17,000,000,000 francs 
during the corresponding period in 1950. 
Deposits were as high as last year, but with- 
drawals showed a sharp increase.—U. S. EM- 
BASSY, PARIS, Mar. 2, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION TAX RATES AGAIN INCREASED 


The rates of the “production” tax in 
France, which applies to imports as well as 
to domestic sales and services, have been 
again increased, by a law of January 8, 1951, 
according to a report of January 15 from 
the United States Embassy in Paris. 

The rate of 13.5 percent ad valorem apply- 
ing generally to imports and sales of prod- 
ucts not specifically exempt has been in- 
creased to 14.5 percent whereas the “re- 
duced” rate of 5.5 percent ad valorem ap- 
plying to imports and sales of certain prod- 
ucts remains unchanged. The rate of 4.75 
percent ad valorem applying to imports and 
sales of specified products and to services 
has been increased to 5.5 percent ad val- 
orem. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
6, 1950, for announcement of earlier in- 
crease. | 


Import DUTIES TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 
FOR ProDucts To BE USED IN AIRCRAFT 


Import duties in France on a long list of 
products imported for use in aircraft have 
been suspended until further notice, by an 
order of February 10, 1951, published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 11, according to 
a report of February 14 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris. 

Importers benefiting by this duty suspen- 
sion must present for each importation in 
support of a customs declaration a special 
authorization visaed by the French Secre- 
tariat of State for the Armed Air Forces. 
Authorizations are valid for 3 months. 

The consignee must execute at the time 
of each importation a guaranty to use the 
imported articles only for the upkeep and 
repair of French aircraft or nationalized for- 
eign aircraft; to justify the destination of 
these articles upon request of the Customs 
Service; and to include the products im- 
ported under benefit of this duty suspension 
in a special stock account showing kind, 
origin, net weight, and value of the mer- 
chandise, a reference to date and number 
of the import declaration, designation of 
the Bureau of Customs clearance, and des- 
tination attributed to the articles. 


IMPORTS FROM INDOCHINA SUBJECT TO 
MINIMUM TARIFF OR DUTY-FREE ENTRY 


Imports into French customs territory 
(Continental France, Corsica, Algeria, and 
French Overseas Departments) from the As- 
sociated States of Indochina with the ex- 
ception of a few duty-free products will 
benefit by the minimum rates of the import 
tariff during 1951, by a decree of December 
14, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel 
of February 10, 1951. 

This customs treatment will cease to apply 
when the new customs statute of the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina resulting from 
arrangements formulated at Pau in 1950 
becomes effective in the French Union. 
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ScraP-IRON EXPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED 


French exports of scrap iron will be lim- 
ited to 10,000 tons a quarter until further 
notice, and applications for export licenses 
intended for fulfillment of quotas provided 
for in commercial agreements will be given 
priority in distribution of the quarterly 
quotas, according to a notice to exporters 
published in the Journal Officiel of February 
1, 1951. 


EXPORT CONTROLS RELAXED ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS; REIMPOSED ON OTHERS 


A notice to exporters listing products for 
which export licenses are no longer required 
in France and products on which the export 
license requirement has been reimposed was 
published in the Journal Officiel of February 
15, 1951, states a report of February 16 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Products for which export licenses are no 
longer required are as follows (French tariff 
numbers in parentheses) : 

(113 B) Vetch and lupine seeds; (ex 463) 
limonene; 

(Ex 1312 and ex 1314) Wire, imitation wire, 
and thin strips of copper, lacquered, gummed, 
colored, printed, gilded, silvered, etc. (in- 
cluding those goffered, cut out, or perfo- 
rated), intended for the manufacture of 
spangled or laminated fabrics, trimmings, 
braids, and ornaments; (ex 1338 and ex 1340) 
wire, imitation wire, and thin strips of nickel 
alloy, gilded or silvered, intended for the 
manufacture of laminated fabrics, trimmings, 
braids, and ornaments. 

Export licenses are again required, effec- 
tive on February 15, 1951, for the following 
products: 

(36) Horsehair; (132 A) kapok; (ex 351) 
white phosphorus; (372) sulfuric acid; (394) 
strontium oxide and hydroxide; (402 A and 
B) chrome oxide and hydroxide; (451 D) 
bichromates; (451 G) molybdates; (ex 483 C) 
pentaerythritol and pentaerythritol tetra- 
nitrate; (531 A) diphenylamine and its de- 
rivatives and their salts; (ex 535) para- 
aminophenol and its salts. 

(730, 736 A to 736 E) Hides of large bovine 
animals, simply tanned or curried or further 
processed after tanning; (731 and 737) calf- 
skins, simply tanned or worked after tan- 
ning; (732 and 738) horsehides, simply 
tanned or worked after tanning. 

(Ex 881) Linters. 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH ITALY 
SIGNED 


A new commercial agreeinent between 
France and Italy, valid for 1 year from Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, was signed in Paris on December 
8, 1950, according to a report of December 
28 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

Among the more important products for 
which licenses will be issued in France, 
within quota limits, for export to Italy are: 
Refractory and foundry clays, natural phos- 
phates, iron ore, coal, cement, finished and 
semifinished iron and steel products, rails 
and various rolled products, cast iron, dates, 
organic coloring materials, fine special steels, 
and textile machinery. 

Italy will issue licenses for export to France 
of not more than 60,000 metric tons of 
sulfur, 25,000 metric tons of zinc ore, and 
5,000 metric tons of zinc metal. Other prod- 
ucts that will be exported from Italy to 
France include machinery for the food and 
printing industries, typewriters, gasoline, 
printed cotton cloth, machine tools, electri- 
cal material, hemp, rice, apples and pears, 
fresh vegetables, cheese, and wines. Exports 
from Italy to French Overseas Territories will 
include cement, marble, cotton cloth, and 
cotton thread. 

The agreement provides that all OEEC 
trade liberation and other decisions will be 
applied to the trade of the two countries 
and that both countries will adopt all meas- 
ures which will facilitate full utilization of 
the quotas listed under the agreement. The 


two countries also agree that if, as a result 
of multilateral international undertakings, 
one or the other is obliged to take new meas- 
ures for limiting or allotting its exports, 
each will consult immediately with the other 
with a view to harmonizing the provisions 
of the present agreement with such inter- 
national undertakings. 


Germany, Eastern 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw Export REGULATIONS 


An ordinance setting forth the regula- 
tions governing export transactions, effective 
on January 21, 1951, was published in the 
Gesetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik of February 3. In general, the 
regulations provide that orders placed by 
foreigners (EA) must be in writing, that 
prices must be quoted in foreign exchange 
and must be the highest obtainable, and 
that orders become valid only after approval 
by the East German Ministry of Foreign 
and Interzonal Trade and the appropriate 
section of the Deutscher Aussenhandel. Pay- 
ment is made by the foreign purchaser to 
the Deutsche Notenbank, which will reim- 
burse the exporter in Deutschemarks (East). 

The regulations still provide no uniform 
conversion factor for the Deutschemark 
(East). Conversion factors vary according 
to the commodity involved. 


NEw INTERNATAONAL AGREEMENT WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goops 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Germany, Western 


Exchange and Finance 


BLOCKED MarKs May Now BE SOoLp 


Persons residing outside Western Germany 
and holding blocked mark balances in West- 
ern Germany may now sell or otherwise 
transfer such balances to other foreigners, 
according to a press release of the U. S. 
Department of State dated March 2, 1951. 

Authority has been given the Bank Deut- 
scher Laender to issue a general license 
under Military Government Laws No. 52 and 
No. 53 (Revised) permitting the transfer of 
Deutschemark bank balances owned by per- 
sons outside of Germany to other nonresi- 
dents. Funds so transferred will be 
designated as “acquired blocked DM’s” and 
may be used only for investment purposes 
as here specified. 

At the same time the bank was authorized 
to issue a second general license permitting 
the use of such funds by the new owner 
for the acquisition of securities issued by 
public bodies in the Federal territory and 
the western sectors of Berlin and securities 
publicly dealt in at stock exchanges in those 
areas and the resale for marks of assets so 
acquired. 

The Bank Deutscher Laender has also been 
authorized to issue special licenses to own- 
ers of acquired blocked DM’s for the acqui- 
sition and sale of unlisted securities of and 
participations in private enterprises in the 
Federal territory or the western sectors of Ber- 
lin, the purchase and sale of real estate and 
construction or reconstruction of buildings 
on such property or other property in areas 
belonging to owners of acquired blocked 
DM accounts, and the granting of Deutsche- 
mark loans to natural or juridical per- 
sons having their ordinary residences there. 
An application for a special license should 
be filed with the Land Central Bank in 
whose district the applicant’s account is 
carried. Land Central Banks have been in- 
structed as to data required by the Bank 
Deutscher Laender for proper examination 
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of applications and decision under criteria 
established by the Allied High Commission. 

Revenue from property acquired under the 
foregoing procedure, as well as the proceeds 
from the resale of such property, must be 
credited to an “acquired blocked DM ac- 
count” in the name of the property’s owner, 
but it will, however, be available for rein- 
vestment, as well as the payment of taxes, 
bank charges, fees, and other expenses aris- 
ing from the acquisition, administration, 
and sale of investment property. The regu- 
lation further provides that acquired 
blocked DM accounts (or property bought 
out of such accounts) will not be automati- 
cally placed at the free disposal of their 
owners should they take up residence in 
Germany. 

Terms of sale or transfer of blocked marks 
between foreigners may be arranged as de- 
sired by the parties to the transactions. 
There are no restrictions on the rate of ex- 
change or the currency for which the marks 
are exchanged. 


Use or BLOCKED MARKS FOR TRAVELING 
EXPENSES LIBERALIZED 


The withdrawal of blocked marks for 
traveling expenses by foreigners owning 
Deutschmark bank accounts in Western 
Germany has been liberalized, by General 
License No. 19/49 (2. revision) of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender, published in the Bun- 
desanzeiger of February 16, 1951. 

Formerly such funds could be used only 
by accompanying members of an account 
holder’s immediate family and their accom- 
panying servants to pay for travel and living 
expenses within the Federal Republic or 
Western Berlin only as long as the account 
owner remained in Germany. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 25, 1950, 
p. 18.) 

The new regulation permits that such 
funds may be used by the immediate family 
and accompanying servants even after the 
account owner has left the Federal Repub- 
lic or Western Berlin. It is sufficient for 
the account owner merely to enter the Fed- 
eral Republic or Western Berlin with his 
immediate family and servants, and he may 
leave after arrangements have been made 
with the bank authorizing payments to de- 
fray travel and living expenses of his family 
and servants. Withdrawals for this pur- 
pose are still limited to 75 Deutschemarks 
per person per day and total withdrawals are 
not to exceed 200 marks per day. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GRAIN IMPORT AND STOCKPILING AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 


The legal basis for establishment of the 
Grain Import and Stockpiling Agency 
(Einfuhr- und Vorratsstelle fuer Getreide 
und FPuttermittel) was provided in the First 
Implementing Ordinance to the Grain Law 
of February 3, 1951, effective on February 4, 
1951, and published in the Bundesgesetz- 
blatt of February 9. This agency will carry 
out the duties assigned to it under the 
Grain Law of November 4, 1950 (Gesetz 
ueber den Verkehr mit Getreide and Fut- 
termittein), which took effect November 5, 

The Grain Law provides the legal machin- 
ery for governmental control of bread 
grains, products of bread grains, and feed 
(including oilcakes, fish meal, and other 
residues). It authorizes the establishment 
of a Mills Board (Muehlenstelle), a public 
law corporation comprised chiefly of repre- 
sentatives of the industry and supervised 
by the Federal Ministry for Food, Agricul- 
ture, and Forestry. The Mills Board is au- 
thorized to regulate the utilization of grain 
for other than human consumption, flour- 
extraction rates, grain admixtures in bakery 
products, and milling quotas assigned to 
individual mills. 

Imports, exports, and storage of bread 
grains are controlled by the Grain Import 
and Stockpiling Agency. All importers of 
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bread grains must offer their imported grain 
to the agency on or before clearance of the 
grain through customs, at prices to be fixed 
by the agency. If the agency does not exer- 
cise its option to buy, such grain may be 
sold within Western Germany at prices fixed 
by Federal law. This agency may also fix 
delivery dates and regulate the end use and 
geographical distribution of imported bread 
grains. The Federal Ministry for Agricul- 
ture may, in cooperation with the Federal 
Minister for Economics, bring feed grains 
and other fodder under the control of the 
agency and subject them to the same regu- 
lations applicable to bread grains. 

The Import and Stockpiling Agency is a 
public law corporation whose board of di- 
rectors is composed of representatives of the 
Federal and State governments, farmers, im- 
porters, wholesalers, processors, the retail 
trade, transport and storage firms, and con- 
sumers. The agency operates under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Federal Ministry for 
Food, Agriculture, and Forestry. 

Pending establishment of import and 
stockpiling agencies for fats, livestock, and 
meat, the Grain Import and Stockpiling 
Agency will take over the functions and 
property of these agencies, as well as the 
functions of the former import and stock- 
piling agencies for potatoes, fish, and garden 
produce. Legislation controlling the mar- 
keting of meat and livestock, fats and dairy 
products, and sugar is expected to be pro- 
mulgated in the near future. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NETHERLANDS 
CONCLUDED 


Agreement has been reached between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Neth- 
erlands covering trade during the period No- 
vember 1, 1950, to October 31, 1951, according 
to the Bundesanzeiger of January 27 and a 
U. S. Embassy dispatch of February 12 from 
The Hague. 

The purpose of the agreement is to estab- 
lish import and export quotas for nonliber- 
alized products—items not included in the 
60-percent multilateral liberalization list of 
products traded among the OEEC countries. 

Under the new agreement, and assuming 
that the quotas will be filled, trade between 
the Netherlands and Western Germany will 
total approximately 1,000,000,000 guilders 
(about $260,000,000) each way for the period 
covered. 

Terms for trade between the Netherlands 
and Western Berlin are also included in the 
new agreement. This sector of Berlin repre- 
sents a most important market for Dutch 
exports. 

Although the agreement is in dollar terms, 
the quotas are calculated in the respective 
currencies of the two countries and are 
based on current market prices. 

Western Germany is to receive from the 
Netherlands the following products under 
quota (in 1,000 Deutschemarks; 1 DM 
$0.24): Agricultural products, principally 
cheese, butter, meat, fruit, lard, fresh vege- 
tables, and fish, 334,594; charcoal and peat, 
70; chemicals, 10,565; textiles, 96,345; lumber 
and lumber products, 2,780; leather and 
leather goods, 2,175; rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts, 1,950; carboard and paper, 5,250; stones 
and earths, 490; glass and ceramics, 1,550; 
iron and metalware, machinery, 4,000; elec- 
trical products, 5,540; miscellaneous, 5,500. 

Principal quota goods to be supplied by 
Western Germany to the Netherlands are to 
consist of the following (in 1,000 guilders; 1 
guilder = $0.26) : Agricultural products, prin- 
cipally hops, horses, wine, and seeds, 18,304; 
mineral products, about 350; chemicals, 
23,126; leather and rubber and their prod- 
ucts, 4,385; lumber and lumber products, 
3,650; paper and paper products, 970; tex- 
tiles, 20,242; stones, earths, glass, and ceram- 
ics, 10,180; precious stones and metals, 2,610; 
iron and steel, nonferrous metals, and metal 
products, 101,363; machinery and apparatus, 
30,860; electrical apparatus, 11,700; passenger 
cars, trucks, and parts thereof, 44,220; motor- 
cycles and parts, more than 3,500; vessels, 


1,370; scientific and precision instruments, 
7,200. 

The new agreement prohibits barter trans- 
actions, whereas under the previous agree- 
ment they were allowed. Transit trade is to 
be promoted by both countries with the 
understanding that approval for every trans- 
action will have to be obtained from the 
central bank of each Government. At the 
insistence of the German negotiators, be- 
cause of what they termed “uncertain condi- 
tions,” the present agreement also includes 
an “escape”’ clause which that country may 
invoke in the event of a sufficiently disturbed 
domestic market. 


NEW INTERZONAL AGREEMENT WITH EAST- 
ERN GERMANY FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 


On February 3, 1951, representatives of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Zone of Germany reached a _ provisional 
agreement for an exchange of goods during 
the calendar year 1951, according to the 
Bundesanzeiger of February 13. This pro- 
visional agreement is to remain in force 
until a new interzonal trade agreement is 
concluded. 

The original “Frankfurter Abkommen” of 
October 8, 1949, in force until June 30, 1950, 
had been extended until December 31, 1950, 
and later to March 31, 1951. (See Forreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 21, 1949, p. 
17.) 

Business transactions and contract prices 
under the provisional agreement are subject 
to regulations of the competent authorities 
on each side. Financial transactions will be 
carried on special clearing accounts kept 
with the Western German Bank Deutscher 
Laender and the Eastern German Deutsche 
Notenbank. 

The Federal Republic is to deliver to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany the following com- 
modities (in 1,000 “accounting units”; 1 
unit=1 Deutschemark): Agricultural prod- 
ucts, 19,500; forestry products, 1,000; min- 
eral-oil products, 400; Ruhr coal and coke, 
10,000; phosphates and other items, 8,850; 
graphite and other mineral products, 1,000; 
stones and earths, 4,330; iron and steel, 
22,300; castings, machinery, vehicles, and 
structural iron and_ “steel, 26,000; fine 
mechanics, optics, and_ electrotechnical 
products, 6,500; chemicals, including process- 
ing contracts, 25,000; rubber products, 
3,000; cellulose, paper, paper products, 3,500; 
glass and ceramics, 1,000; textiles and 
leather, 10,000; miscellaneous items, 23,730. 

Eastern German shipments to the Federal 
Republic are to consist of the following items 
(in 1,000 “accounting units’’): Sugar, rye, 
seeds, and other agricultural products, 
14,160; forest products, 8,650; mineral oils, 
11,800; brown-coal briquets, 18,850; min- 
eral products, 3,500; stones and earth, 3,500; 
textile and sewing machines, machine tools 
and parts, and various other machines, 7,150; 
office machines, 2,000; fine mechanics, optics, 
and electrotechnical products, 3,500; sport- 
ing guns, 2,500; Christmas-tree ornaments, 
musical instruments, toys, etc., 1,050; chem- 
icals, 25,000; rubber products, 1,100; cellu- 
lose, paper, paper products, 3,500; glass and 
ceramics, 6,050; textiles and clothing, 32,000; 
various, 25,000. In addition, a special coal 
agreement provides for delivery to Western 
Germany of 2,600,000 tons of brown-coal 
briquets in exchange for Ruhr coal and phos- 
phate fertilizers. 

An understanding aimed at improvement 
of interzonal cooperation with regard to 
railway traffic has also been reached be- 
tween Eastern and Western Germany. An- 
other agreement relates to payments for 
services and other invisibles. 


Guatemala 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Guatemalan business continued good in 
February. The demand for automobiles, 
household appliances, and farm itmachinery 
exceeded the supply, and the outlook was 
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favorable for continued firm demand. In 
other lines, retail sales generally were some- 
what better than in January. The volume 
of orders fell off slightly from the high levels 
of recent months as inventories were built 
up and as importers became less pessimistic 
over the possibility of early serious inter- 
national developments. Foreign collection 
items received by banks were reduced from 
the January 1951 volume; actual collections 
were better. Bank deposits were steady. 
The tourist business showed a seasonal in- 
crease over January 1951 but was still below 
the February 1950 volume. In the business 
community generally there prevailed an air 
of hopefulness that the new Administra- 
tion coming into office on March 15 would 
adopt a middle-of-the-road course in eco- 
nomic affairs and would create a climate 
more favorable for economic development. 

Foreign exchange reserves continued the 
seasonal increase to a total of $41,896,000 
at the end of January. Gold holdings were 
$28,479,000; deposits and securities of the 
Bank of Guatemala, $11,867,000; exchange 
held by other banks, $3,236,000; outstanding 
obligations, $1,686,000. Peak reserves in 
1950 were $40,482,000 at the end of March. 

A series of earth tremors centering around 
the town of Ixhuatan in the Department of 
Santa Rosa, southeast of Guatemala City, 
have been a cause of concern to authorities. 
Extensive damage to the town has been re- 
ported by the press, and the possibility of 
evacuating the some 8,000 inhabitants of 
the region has been mentioned. The pat- 
tern of the recent tremors is thought by 
some persons to be similar to that which 
preceded the last serious earthquake, that 
of 1917, which did extensive damage in Gua- 
temala City. 

The Supreme Court has denied the recent 
petition of the Ministry of Economy and 
Labor requesting a clarification of the Court’s 
January decision restoring the legal status 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
The funds of the Chamber are to be re- 
deposited by the Government in a local bank 
and it is expected that the Chamber may 
be reopened after March 15. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1950 


Foreign trade during the first 11 months 
of 1950 was well ahead of the similar 1949 
period. The 1950 imports were $66,988,000; 
exports $59,931,000. For calendar 1949 im- 
ports totaled $67,984,000; exports, $52,227,- 
000. Duty collections for the 11 months of 
1950 were: Imports, $11,286,000; exports, $2,- 
282,000. Total 1949 duties were: Imports, 
$10,756,000; exports, $2,155,000. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Cattle and hog numbers at the end of 
1950 were down an estimated 10 percent from 
the livestock census of 1947. The population 
of other types of livestock was virtually un- 
changed. Price ceilings, export prohibitions, 
and more favorable returns from other agri- 
cultural activities worked to bring about a 
reduction in cattle. Higher prices and short- 
ages of cereals have tended to reduce hog 
production. 

Corn production in 1950 is estimated at 
707,000,000 pounds, about 10 percent greater 
than in 1949. Prices were slightly higher 
in 1950 than in 1949 and further price in- 
creases are expected in 1951. Imports in 
1950 were 5,395 metric tons, compared with 
1949 imports of 7,833 tons. 

The 1950 wheat-flour production is esti- 
mated at 10,700 metric tons, including the 
milling of 2,000 tons of imported wheat. 
Flour consumption in 1950 was about 30,000 
tons. Imports totaled 19,572 tons—13,340 
from the United States and 6,232 from Cana- 
da. Imports in 1949 were 17,756 tons, of 
which the United States supplied 15,431 
tons.—U. S. Embass!’, Guatemala City, March 
2, 1951. 





In the first 9 months of 1950, 2,790 long 
tons of chemicals and drugs were imported 
through the port of Basra, Iraq. 


March 26, 1951 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 


A new tariff classification, ‘‘Rockolas,” 
1778—-A, dutiable at 30 percent ad valorem, 
has been created by a legislative decree pub- 
lished in La Gaceta of February 6, 1951. 
Article 2 of the decree states that the in- 
troduction of nickelodeons and similar ma- 
chines operated by coins remains expressly 
forbidden. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW EXCHANGE REGULATIONS FOR IMPOR- 
TATION OF CAPITAL GOODS AND HEAVY 
ELECTRICAL PLANT 


Under the terms of a notice issued by the 
Indian Ministry of Commerce on January 
18, the procedure is discontinued—except 
for advance payments—whereby banks with 
authority to engage in foreign-exchange 
transactions were required to obtain per- 
mission from the Reserve Bank of India 
before opening letters of credit or making 
remittances against import licenses covering 
capital goods or heavy electrical plant. 

The advance-payment procedure remains 
unchanged and requires applications for prior 
Reserve Bank approval to be accompanied by 
(1) a declaration by the applicant that the 
foreign manufacturer or supplier is not pre- 
pared to undertake the business unless the 
amount applied for is paid in advance; (2) a 
copy of the relevant import license; and (3) 
a certified copy of the applicant’s contract 
with the oversea manufacturer or supplier, 
or other evidence stating the terms of the 
payment. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT-LICENSING POLICY FOR DOMESTIC 
RapDio SETS 


Radio sets assembled in India from do- 
mestic and imported parts will be licensed 
freely for export provided that imported parts 
of soft-currency origin do not exceed 75 per- 
cent of the cost of the set, or imported parts 
of hard-currency origin do not exceed 50 
percent of the set’s cost, according to a no- 
tification of January 17, 1951, of the Indian 
Ministry of Commerce through the Deputy 
Chief Controller of Exports at Calcutta. 

Prospective exporters are required to sub- 
mit with license applications certificates from 
the manufacturers as evidence of the cate- 
gories into which their products fall. 


PEPPER EXPORT Duty INCREASED 


Effective on March 1, 1951, the maximum 
export duty that may be collected on pepper 
was increased from 120 to 150 rupees a hun- 
dredweight (112 pounds). The rate of duty 
continues at 30 percent ad valorem. Under 
the general Indian policy, it is assumed that 
no exemption was made for contracts in 
existence and the increased duty became 
dutiable on all shipments cleared after Feb- 
ruary 28. 

(The value of the Indian rupee is about 21 
United States cents.) 


COMMODITIES To BE ‘TRADED UNDER 
RECENT AGREEMENT WITH INDONESIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Indonesia.”’) 


SPARE PARTS FOR CERTAIN MACHINES FROM 
DOLLAR AREA LICENSED FREELY 


Licenses will be issued freely in India to 
established importers of spare parts of lino- 
type and intertype machines for imports 
from the dollar area during the licensing 


period January-June 1951, according to a 
recent announcement of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES To BE TRADED UNDER RECENT 
AGREEMENT WITH INDIA 


Under the recently announced bilateral 
trade agreement between Indonesia and In- 
dia, effective from October 1, 1950, to June 
30, 1951, Indonesia will export to India raw 
materials to a value of 37,000,000 rupiahs 
and will import products of equal value, 
mostly manufactured articles. (1 rupiah= 
US$0.26. ) 

The products listed for export from In- 
donesia to India are as follows: 


Ouantity Value in 


Commodity in metric 1,000 ru- 
tons piahs 

Palm oil 8, 000 9, 000 
Tapioca. - 10, 000 2, 500 
Copra ‘ 5, 000 4, 000 
Coconut oil 2, 000 2, 700 
Maize 5, 000 1, 000 
Teak and maranti 1, 000 
Betel nuts : 7 5, 000 
Tin ‘ : 500-600 4, 500 
Tobacco wrappers 500 
Raw hides and skins : : 1, 000 
Wattle bark and cutch 500 
Canes and rattan 500 
Gums and resins ‘ 500 
Essential oils 500 
Miscellaneous 3, 800 

Total wide eR A. aaa 37, 000 


Under the agreement Indonesia will im- 
port from India the following: 


Quantity Value in 
in metric 1,000 


Commodity tons rupiahs 

Cotton yarns : A 2, OND 
Cotton piece goods 10, 000 
Rayon piece goods_-- ; sae r (‘) 
Tricotage . 1, 000 
Household textiles : 100 
Sewing thread_ 7 ; : 100 
Metal and meial manufactures - - 1, 000 
Household utensils and wares in- 

cluding hurricane and other lan- 

terns, glassware, enamel, and 

aluminum ware , pre 200 
Earthenware including pottery -- 200 
Belting a A 250 
Plywood. ; (‘) ® 
Cement_- iP 1, 000 
Tea chests : 250 
Linseed oil. - --- ‘ ‘ 500 
Lacquer, including shellac Re 2, 000 
Pharmaceutical products *e 100 
Locks and fittings 4 300 
Electrical goods including Vir 

cables, ceiling fans, bakelite fit- 

tings, and electrical motors.._... --_----- 250 
Chemicals including sodium bi- 

chromate, sodium sulphate, ete. —--- 300 
5, eRe ee aes Cork ee (') 
Coal. a a oe ss 40, 000 1, 000 
Jute goods, quota January-June 

1951. ‘ sedan 10, 000 12, 800 
Miscellaneous Eero eee 3, 650 

37, 000 


i Pro memorie. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImPorRT CLASSIFIED INTO CATEGORIES 


The Director General of Imports at Bagh- 
dad issued an order on December 30, 1950, 
classifying imports into categories. The 
order reads as follows: 

“Commercial imports shall be confined to 
real and juristic persons classified by a spe- 
cial committee and authorized to carry iden- 
tity books. 

“For the purpose of imports goods are 
classified according to the following cate- 
gories: Commodities with unlimited alloca- 
tions; commodities with limited allocations; 
commodities imported without foreign ex- 
change; commodities imported exclusively 
by factory owners; commodities imported 
exclusively by retail stores; commodities 
which cannot be imported. 
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“A list of the foregoing commodities as 
classified, is published from time to time 
by the Directorate General of Imports. 

“Commodities with limited and unlimited 
allocations are debited against the quota 
allocation of each merchant if he receives 
official foreign exchange for them; if he 
uses his own private foreign exchange hold- 
ings the value of such imports is not debited 
to his quota allocation. Should a merchant 
consume his annual quota allocation, he will 
not be granted further foreign exchange 
during the quota year. 

“Imports by factory owners are not in- 
cluded in the quota allocations. Imports 
by the diplomatic and consular corps, also 
by the oil companies in pursuance of their 
activities, are not covered by quota allo- 
cations. 

“Private imports by doctors, engineers, 
artisans, in reasonable quantities, are not 
covered by quota allocations, also imports 
by charitable, cultural, philanthropic, and 
religious societies are not covered by quota 
allocations. Other imports by banks and 
owners of newspapers (6 months’ newsprint 
supply), also gifts, are not considered com- 
mercial transactions.” 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WOOLEN CLOTH AND HOSIERY QUOTAS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
announcing the quantities of woolen cloth 
and hosiery that may be imported under 
quota from all countries during the period 
March 1 through August 31, 1951, as follows: 
Woolen piece goods measuring 12 inches or 
more in width and weighing 44 ounces a 
equare yard, 2,500,000 square yards; hose 
made wholly or partly of silk or artificial 
silk, 2,500,000 pairs. 

The quota for woolen cloth represents an 
increase of 500,000 square yards over the 
amount permitted during the period which 
expired February 28, 1951. The new quota 
for hosiery represents an increase of 2,000,000 
pairs over the number permitted in the same 
period. 


Israel 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Israel and 
Yugoslavia was signed at Hakirya, Israel, on 
January 29, 1951, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy in Tel-Aviv. The agree- 
ment is valid for 1 year from date of signa- 
ture and will remain in force for further 
periods of 1 year unless canceled. 

The products to be exchanged under the 
agreement are valued in United States dol- 
lars. Yugoslavia exports to Israel will con- 
sist chiefly of timber and wood products to 
a value of $1,280,000; chemicals, $236,000; 
railway sleepers, $150,000; agricultural tools 
and implements, $120,000; hemp, $100,000; 
and tobacco, $100,000. Israel exports to 
Yugoslavia will include hides, %360,000; 
woolen yarns, $150,000; and raw sisal, 
$100,000. 

A payments agreement signed on the same 
date, also valid for 1 year, provides that if 
the balance on account exceeds $200,000, the 
creditor may request that the sum in excess 
of this amount be paid either in free United 
States dollars or in any other currency ac- 
ceptable to both parties. All invoices and 
payments orders will be made out in United 
States dollars. 





Egypt’s imports of fertilizers in the first 6 
months of 1950 totaled 276,000 metric tons, 
valued at $5,064,535. 
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Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
FRANCE SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN 
CONCLUDED 


The third postwar trade arrangement be- 
tween Japan and Sweden was recently con- 
cluded, according to information received 
from SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers). The expected two-way trade 
during the term of the agreement (calendar 
year 1951) totals $21,000,000, compared with 
trade plans for the calendar years 1949 and 
1950 of $13,000,000 and $18,450,000, respec- 
tively (see March 21, 1949, and May 15, 1950, 
issues Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

As under the previous arrangement, the 
new agreement provides for balanced trade 
conducted on an open-account basis in terms 
of United States dollars. It is expected that 
as heretofore Japan will export textiles, 
chemical products, agricultural products, 
ceramics, machinery and equipment, and a 
wide variety of miscellaneous manufactured 
commodities, in exchange for sulfite paper 
and rayon pulp, kraft paper, rosin, pig iron, 
lactose, and some specialized iron and steel 
products, including certain types of machin- 
ery and replacement parts. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


PERIOD FOR FILING PATENT APPLICATIONS 
EXTENDED 


Allied nationals now have until March 31, 
1951, to file applications with the Japanese 
Patent Agency for restoration, revalidation, 
and acquisition of priority rights in connec- 
tion with patents, utility models, designs, 
and trade-marks that have lapsed or were 
canceled by the Japanese Government or 
which expired during the war, according to a 
recent SCAP (Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers) directive to the Japanese 
Government. This is the second extension; 
the first provided that application be made 
by February 1, 1951 (see October 2, 1950, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

(Other information on procedures and reg- 
ulations applicable to obtaining industrial- 
property protection in Japan is contained 
in the November 21, 1949, and the February 
27, and July 3, 1950, issues of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY.) 


Malaya and 
Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REEXPORTS TO HONG KONG OF HARD-CuR- 
RENCY IMPORTS PROHIBITED 


The Export Controllers of the Federation 
of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore an- 
nounced on February 28, 1950, a prohibi- 
tion, effective on February 21, 1951, against 
reexportation to Hong Kong of all imports of 
hard-currency origin. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn PLACED UNDER CONTROL 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy by a 
decree of February 13, 1951, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 14 and effective 


the same date prohibits the use of domes- 
tically produced corn for other than human 
consumption and declares that corn to be 
used as raw material for industry must be 
imported. 

Industrialists are required to petition the 
Ministry of Economy for permission to use 
imported corn, to submit with their petitions 
proof that the necessary importations have 
been effected, and to specify how the im- 
ported corn is to be used. Industrialists are 
likewise required to declare under oath, 
within 5 days of publication of the decree, 
any stocks of corn that they may have on 
hand and to offer for sale all such stocks on 
hand on the date of publication of the said 
decree. 

The control was established pursuant to 
the provisions of articles 4 and 6 of the law 
on Powers of the Federal Executive in Eco- 
nomic Matters of December 30, 1950, and 
articles 6 and 7 of the Regulatory Law of 
January 9, 1951. (See Tariffs and Trade 
Controls item entitled ‘Executive Branch 
Granted Extensive Powers To Regulate Na- 
tional Economy,” par. 3, items 3, 4, and 5, 
published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 5, 1951.) 


COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO Duty Upon 
IMPORTATION INTO FREE ZONE OF LOWER 
CALIFORNIA 


The Mexican Ministry of the Treasury, by 
circular 301-2—12 of February 3, 1951, pub- 
lished and effective on February 14, has 
added a number of items to the list of com- 
modities subject to import duty when im- 
ported for consumption purposes into the 
Free Zone of Lower California (Territories of 
Northern and Southern Baja California). 
The duties were imposed because similar 
commodities are produced within the Zone. 

The articles thus affected and the dates 
on which duties were effective are: Radios 
with cabinet (excluding automobile radios), 
included in import tariff schedule under 
fraction 8.40.01, September 1, 1950; wooden 
doors and windows, wooden cases for holding 
(bottles of) carbonated waters, wooden cases 
for packing all kinds of shellfish, fruits, and 
vegetables, wooden boxes for holding fresh 
bottled milk, and other kinds of wooden 
packing boxes, November 14, 1950; stucco, 
October 4, 1950; soap of any kind, in powder 
or flake form, included in import tariff frac- 
tion 6.42.90, November 16, 1950; and candles 
and votive candles, February 14, 1951. 

Commodities which were assessed import 
duties under previous legislation are: Flour, 
except semolina; wheat; beer: all kinds of 
bread and similar products; preserved fish 
and seafood similar to those produced in 
townships of the Territories by factories es- 
tablished prior to the law of August 30, 1933; 
vegetable fats and oils, except crude coconut 
fats and oils, used as foods; forrage; ordinary 
laundry soap; ice; soft drinks; natural or 
artificial mineral waters; ice creams and ices; 
brooms; pants and blouses of salt-and-pep- 
per cloth for men and women; and food 
pastes. 

Circular 301—2—12 supersedes circular 301-— 
24-124 of September 26, 1949, which con- 
tained the previous list of commodities re- 
quiring payment of import duties. (See 
ane” COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 5, 

-) 


FORRAGE, OILSEED, SCRAP METAL ADDED TO 
LIsT OF PRICE-CONTROLLED ITEMS 


By a decree of the Mexican Ministry of 
Economy published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 14, 1951, and effective the same date, 
the following products were added to the 
list of commodities subject to the Law 
Granting the Executive Special Powers in 
Economic Matters, and prices therefor were 
frozen at levels existing on February 14: 
Essential raw materials for use in national 
industries: Forrage for cattle feed: Alfalfa, 
barley, oleaginous cakes and meal; cotton- 
seed, sesame seed, and linseed; and iron, 
steel, and copper scrap. 
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Supsipy GRANTED TO CHICLE EXPORTERS 


A subsidy equivalent to 0.644 peso per gross 
kilogram has been granted to exporters of 
crude chicle who effect their exports through 
the Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
S. A., or with the Bank’s consent, according 
to a resolution of the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury of January 11, 1951, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 14. The items on 
which the subsidy is granted fall in the 
Mexican export tariff schedule under frac- 
tion 28.50 “chicle with outside containers 
of any type,” which pays a duty of 1 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 10 percent ad valorem, 
and fraction 28.51 “chicle in bulk,” which 
pays a duty of 1.50 pesos per gross kilogram 
plus 10 percent ad valorem. 

In case either the export tariffs or the of- 
ficial prices are modified so that the subsidy 
exceeds 75 percent of the specific and ad 
valorem duties, the subsidy will automati- 
cally be reduced to that percentage. This 
subsidy will be in effect from January 1 
through December 31, 1951. 


SussIpY TO TOMATO EXPORTERS EXTENDED 


By a resolution of the Ministry of the 
Treasury of Mexico dated January 11, 1951, 
and published on February 14, the period 
for granting a subsidy to exporters of toma- 
toes was extended from January 1 through 
July 31, 1951. The subsidy amounts to a 
reduction of 75 percent in the specific export 
duty on tomatoes, which is shown in export 
tariff fraction 21.44 as 0.17 peso per gross 
kilogram. Formerly, under a resolution of 
October 31, 1950, tomato exporters were 
granted a subsidy which amounted to a re- 
duction of 80 percent in the specific export 
duty and covered the period November 10 
to December 31, 1950. (See ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 8, 1951.) 

The resolution provides that the groups 
of tomato producers who operate in the State 
of Tamaulipas shall organize into a Union 
of Regional Agricultural Producers of Toma- 
toes and that organization shall be the re- 
cipient of the subsidy and be responsible for 
carrying out the conditions presently im- 
posed on other similar organizations pres- 
ently benefiting from the subsidy. 


LIcENSES No LONGER NEEDED FOR MANY 
IMPORTS 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy by a 
decree signed on February 22, 1951, published 
in the Diario Oficial of February 24, and ef- 
fective the same day declares that import 
permits are henceforth unnecessary for items 
specifically listed. 

The published list contains more than 200 
classifications, among which are salted fish, 
leather articles, fans, preserved fruits, wooden 
furniture, glassware, jewelry, various yarns 
and fibers, wearing apparel, lace handker- 
chiefs, knitwear, household linens, playing 
cards, antiques, washing machines, television 
receivers without cabinet, and various toys. 

Persons interested in these changes may 
obtain information from the American Re- 
publics Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from the Department’s 
Field Offices. 


SuBsIDyY GRANTED TO EXPORTERS OF 
HULLED COFFEE 


A subsidy, equivalent to 75 percent of both 
the specific and the ad valorem export duties 
from January 1 through February 10, 1951, 
and equivalent to 60 percent of those duties 
from February 11 through December 31, 1951, 
has been granted to exporters of hulled cof- 
fee who export with the prior permission of 
the Ministry of Economy, according to a 
resolution of the Ministry of the Treasury 
of January 27, 1951, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 14. 

From the subsidy the amount of 0.028 
peso per gross kilogram of coffee exported is 
deducted as a tax to cover expenses connected 
with Mexico’s participation in the Inter- 
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American Coffee Convention. The previous 
subsidy, enacted May 11, 1949, and published 
July 27, 1949, amounted to 80 percent of 
both the specific and the ad valorem duties, 
less 0.028 peso per gross kilogram, the latter 
amount being deductible for the afore- 
mentioned tax. 


SEVERAL ITEMS ADDED TO EXPORT-CONTROL 
LIST 


Two resolutions, signed on February 15, 
1951, published by the Ministry of Economy 
in the Diario Oficial of February 17, and 
effective therewith added several export tariff 
classifications to the list of items requiring 
prior export permit from the Ministry of 
Economy. 

The first resolution covered machines used 
for hoisting, maintenance, loading and un- 
loading, extraction, excavation, and con- 
struction of roads and buildings, included in 
export tariff fractions 85-50 and 85-59. 

The second resolution included manufac- 
tures of bronze, brass, and other alloys of 
copper, in addition to copper of various types 
and forms included in export tariff fraction 
81-11, 81-12, 81—13, 81-14, 81-15, 81-16, 81-17 
and 81-19. 

A third resolution of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy, signed on March 1, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial March 3, and effective 
therewith placed iron ore on the list of items 
requiring previous export permit from the 
Ministry of Economy. This item is included 
in export tariff fraction 3113. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.”’) 


Nicaragua 


ECONOMIC TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


During the first month and a half Of the 
operation of the new Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Law approximately $2,300,000 in import 
authorizations have been registered in Nica- 
ragua, which is slightly less than the antici- 
pated amount and therefore a good indica- 
tion that the system is working as had been 
hoped for. The new system has also enabled 
the National Bank and the Ministry of Econ- 
omy to develop a more accurate statistical 
record of permits approved and outstanding 
and of the foreign exchange available at a 
given date. 

The proposed commercial treaty between 
Nicaragua and El Salvador is now approach- 
ing final form. The treaty is intended to 
provide for duty-free entry into each country 
of certain products imported from the other. 
The principal Nicaraguan products involved 
would be corn, rice, beans, grain sorghum, 
and cattle. Salvadoran products apparently 
would include principally textiles produced. 
Hope was expressed that the treaty will form 
the basis for similar treaties with other 
Central American countries. 

The Mission from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development de- 
parted on February 1. Members of the Mis- 
sion were favorably impressed with the 
country’s plans for the development of its 
road system and were inclined to recommend 
approval of those projects—a total of $4,- 
000,000. The Mission was of the opinion 
that the other projects, including the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric energy and the con- 
struction of grain storage facilities, needed 
further study. 


INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in Nicaragua has moved 
upward rapidly during the past 6 months, 
and sharply since the beginning of the year. 
This trend is attributed to the world-wide 


increase in prices, the inflation of the Nica- 
raguan currency, and the operation of the 
new Exchange Control Law, which contains 
in its provisions a partial recognition of the 
fact that the official rate of exchange of the 
Cordoba dollar of 5 to the United States 
dollar has become unrealistic, and that the 
effective rate is 7 to the dollar or perhaps 
more. Virtually all large employers in the 
country are under extreme pressure to in- 
crease wages. The only cost-of-living index 
maintained by the Nicaraguan Government 
is a small index on the cost of food in Ma- 
nagua for a theoretical working family con- 
sisting of worker, wife, and two children. It 
includes only 14 items, representing the diet 
at the lowest level. This index reached 266 
in January of this year (January 1939 equals 
100), representing a net increase of 13.5 per- 
cent since July 1950 in the cost of the basic 
foods for the poorer classes of the country. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


The national railroad, Ferrocarril del Pa- 
cifico de Nicaragua, has recently been suf- 
fering from a shortage of fuel oil. As a 
result it has had great difficulty in main- 
taining service, and its facilities have, at 
times, been taxed beyond capacity by the 
size of the present coffee and cotton harvest. 
The management has been making valiant 
efforts to keep its equipment operating, and 
should be able to weather this crisis success- 
fully. However, as the equipment continues 
to deteriorate with use, and is not replaced, 
the present situation may well become 
chronic. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


After more than 2 years of negotiations 
with landowners, a large American fruit 
company has signed contracts to rent 4,000 
manzanas (1 manzana equals 1.73 acres) of 
land in the Department of Chinandega, on 
the Pacific coast, where the company plans 
to grow bananas. The contracts are for a 
period of 10 years, and the company is pay- 
ing the landowners a total rental of the cor- 
doba equivalent of $50 per manzana for the 
10-year period, in advance. 

Prices for Nicaraguan coffee and cotton 
held firm during February, and coffee futures 
increased slightly to more than $54 per hun- 
dredweight. Cotton prices held at between 
$62 and $72. Coffee exports from the current 
crop through February 15 had amounted to 
61,481 hundredweight, and cotton exports 
through February 3 totaled 1,672 bales of 500 
pounds.—U. S. Embassy, Managua, Mar. 2, 
1951. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PULP AND PAPER EXPORT TAX EFFECTIVE 


A permanent export tax on pulp and paper, 
effective on February 15, 1951, has been an- 
nounced by the Norwegian Government. 
The temporary export tax for the first 
quarter of 1951, described in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 5, 1951, has been 
abandoned. No money had been collected 
at the time the temporary tax was aban- 
doned, according to a report dated February 
15 from the U. S. Embassy in Oslo. 

The present tax is based on a flat rate per 
metric ton of pulp and paper exported. The 
tax rates per ton are the same as those 
scheduled under the temporary tax that was 
to take effect on January 1, 1951. The rates 
in crowns per metric: ton are as follows 
(7.14 crowns=$1): Rayon pulp, 140; chemi- 
cal pulp for paper making, 205; newsprint, 
magazine print, and other paper of at least 
75 percent wood pulp, 70; white, brown, and 
gray machine cardboard, white and brown 
hard cardboard, including chipboard, 170; 
paper, cardboard, and carton of all other 
qualities, 140; mechanical wood pulp, 55. 

The present rates per ton will continue 
effective through May 14, 1951, at which time 
they will be subject to change depending on 
the relative position of the export price level 
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for pulp and paper prevailing at that time. 
Exporters producing paper, cardboard, and 
containers from pulp other than from their 
own mills pay 50 percent of the stipulated 
export tax rates. 


The income from the tax will be divided 
as follows: 40 percent to the general price 
regulation fund of the Price Directorate, 40 
percent to the regulating fund of the wood- 
processing industry, and 20 percent to the 
rationalization fund for forestry. Of the 
sum going to the regulating fund of the 
wood-processing industry, one-half will be 
paid back to the exporter after January 1, 
1958. However, in anticipation of this ulti- 
mate rebate, the exporter will not be allowed 
to deduct this 20 percent of his pulp and 
paper export taxes from current income taxa- 
tion. The other half (20 percent) will be 
devoted to research and other mutual efforts 
in the wood-processing industry after Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. It is not known whether this 
portion of the fund will be deductible for 
current income tax purposes. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAXES LEVIED ON IMPORT AND EXPORT 
LICENSES 


Under the provisions of the Finance (Sup- 
plementary) Act, 1950, taxes will be levied 
on import and export licenses granted by the 
Government of Pakistan on the basis of their 
values. After exempting licenses under 5,000 
rupees, the scale runs from 10 rupees on 
values between 5,000 and 9,999 rupees to 1,000 
rupees on licenses of 100,000 rupees or more. 
The revenue from the tax is to be used for 
the rehabilitation of refugees. (One rupee 
approximately $0.30.) 


Panama 


TOURISTS’ SPENDING HIGHLIGHTS 
FEBRU‘2Y DEVELOPMENTS 


The tempo of business activity in Panama 
during February continued at the slow pace 
evidenced during the past year, although in- 
creased tourist traffic and the relatively high 
level of transits through the Canal tended 
to help the wholesale-retail trade. A total of 
452 oceangoing vessels transited the Canal 
during the month, or about the same number 
registered for the preceding month, and ap- 
proximately 2,186 tourists stopped off in 
Panama from visiting cruise ships. Invisible 
exports, in the form of sales of goods and 
services to ships in transit and the income 
derived from tourist’s spending, provided a 
valuable increment to Panama's national in- 
come. Considerable local publicity was 
given to the announcement that the U. S. 
Navy base at Coco Solo was to be reactivated, 
for income derived from such sources was 
responsible for the high level of prosperity 
experienced by the Republic during World 
War II. 

The press continued to devote considerable 
editorial space to the national economy, with 
emphasis being placed on the necessity for 
encouraging capital investment and the de- 
velopment of an adequate road system, with 
particular reference to the completion of the 
Inter-American Highway. The Point Four 
Program was also prominently covered, and 
it was hoped that technical cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Panama would 
produce a more rounded economy. Under 
the Point Four Program, an agreement for 
a cooperative program of health and sanita- 
tion in the Republic was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Panama, 
on February 26. Each Government will con- 
tribute $50,000 through June 30, 1951, for 
this project, and contributions for the fol- 
lowing years up to June 30, 1955, will be 
agreed upon by representatives of both Gov- 
ernments. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The appearance of aftosa in neighboring 
countries led to the issuance in February of 
a decree instituting measures to prevent the 
spread of this disease to Panama. The Pan- 
ama Canal stated that it would cooperate 
fully with the Republic in enforcing similar 
regulations for the protection of the growing 
livestock industry. 

Severe and unseasonable rains were re- 
ported to have caused considerable damage 
to crops in the interior. The production 
of sea salt also diminished as a result of 
rains, which prevented the required evapora- 
tion process. As a result of this decreased 
production of salt, the retail price of that 
commodity increased about 500 percent dur- 
ing the past month. 

The branch of a United States banking 
institution in Panama initiated a system of 
livestock loans in Chiriqui Province, the first 
such venture by a private banking company 
in the Republic. This plan evoked consid- 
erable satisfaction in the interior as being 
beneficial to the country’s economic develop- 
ment. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Panama's principal domestic airline, Com- 
pania Panamefa de Aviacion, carried 12,172 
passengers and flew 240,000 miles during 1950. 
In addition, it transported 599,335 pounds of 
express cargo and 8,288 pounds of mail. 

The domestic air-transport companies 
demonstrated continued interest in making 
cargo flights carrying agricultural produce 
from the interior to the terminal cities. The 
inadequacy of the national road and rail 
system renders such air transportation of 
considerable significance in the development 
of the interior agricultural Provinces. 

A Panamanian trucking concern protested 
the alleged transisthmian transportation 
monopoly of the Panama Railroad Company, 
a U. S. Government agency operating in the 
Canal Zone. The firm charged the railroad 
with unfair competition in refusing to per- 
mit Panamanian trucks to pick up shipments 
at the Balboa and Cristobal wharves. This 
protest was brought to the attention of the 
U. S. Government by the Panamanian Am- 
bassador in Washington. The trucking con- 
cern has the support of the local press and 
business and labor groups, which believed 
that in this case the railroad is actinz 
in a manner detrimental to the national 
economy. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Construction was started on a $50,000 
swimming pool at the hotel El Panama, 
which was expected to be another attraction 
for tourists. 

The construction of the waterworks at 
Chitre approached completion, $642,675.66 
having been expended on this project 
through January. A total of $750,000 was 
originally included in the budget for the 
waterworks. 

The Social Security Bank on February 14 
announced the suspension of all loans for 
the construction of private homes until all 
pending requests are acted upon. The Bank 
is authorized to loan $100,000 a month for 
such construction, and the quota was ex- 
ceeded during the first 2 months of 1951. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Importations through Maritime Customs 
at Panama City, the commercial barometer 
of the Republic, fell from $3,515,429.25 for 
December 1950 to $2,814,988.64 in January 
1951. 

The President approved a $300,000 loan 
agreement between the Social Security Bank 
and the Colon Free Zone. According to the 
Manager of the Free Zone, this money will 
be used to initiate preliminary work on the 
Free Zone area, including the erection of a 
fence defining its limits. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The National Assembly adjourned during 
the month without passing the 1951 budget. 
This matter is now being considered by the 
Permanent Legislative Commission which 


sits while the National Assembly is in re- 
cess. 

The Government signed a loan agreement 
for $1,000,000 with the local branch of a 
United States banking institution. It was 
officially stated that this loan would not in- 
crease the Republic’s debt, as it was made 
in anticipation of the liquidation of Con- 
stitutional Fund properties in the United 
States. This loan is for a period of 1 year 
and is renewable for an additional year at 
3 percent annually. The loan is for the pur- 
pose of repaying the autonomous institu- 
tions for money advanced by them to the 
Government to refund the foreign debt. The 
Social Security Bank will receive $500,000; 
the Savings Bank, $300,000; and the National 
Bank $200,000. The Government still owes 
the autonomous institutions $1,316,000 — 
U. S. EmBassy, PANAMA, FEB. 28, 1951. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TourRISTS’ AUTOMOBILES May AGAIN BE 
CONVERTED INTO PERMANENT IMPORTS 


Automobiles taken into Peru with ‘‘carnets 
de passages en douanes” or similar recog- 
nized customs permits for tourists’ automo- 
biles may again be converted into permanent 
imports, according to a Supreme Decree dated 
February 8 and published on February 10, 
1951. This order abolishes the former pro- 
hibition of such conversions placed by a 
Supreme Decree of May 19, 1949. 

Article 2 of the decree of February 8 speci- 
fies that an automobile converted into a per- 
manent import will be subject to the 25 per- 
cent surtax if it has an f. 0. b. value exceeding 
25,000 soles and has been used for less than 
2 years. The value of the automobile is to 
be properly certified. This surtax was ap- 
plied to all imports of automobiles of a value 
exceeding 25,000 soles by a decree published 
on January 31, 1951, and reported in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 5. 

Article 3 of the new decree specifies that 
imports of automobiles covered by special 
permits granted by the Government will not 
be subject to the 25 percent surtax. In ad- 
dition, the qualification generally applied to 
such special import permits that title to the 
vehicle may not be transferred for a period 
of 2 years is canceled. However, if the f. o. b. 
port of shipment value of such a vehicle ex- 
ceeds 25,000 soles, the 25 percent surtax will 
be collected when the title is transferred. 


Saudi Arabia 


Economic Conditions 


ORDER REQUIRING OFFICIAL PERMISSION 
FOR CONTRACTS BETWEEN SAuDI SuB- 
JECTS AND FOREIGNERS FEATURES RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Two decrees were issued by the Saudi 
Arabian Government during the month of 
January and pvtolished in the January 12 
edition of the Government’s official biweekly 
newspaper Um Al Qura. The first of these 
prohibits the concluding of contracts be- 
tween Saudi subjects and foreigners without 
official permission from the Office of Mines 
and Companies of the Ministry of Finance. 
The second decree, issued by the Develop- 
mental Projects Office of the Ministry of 
Finance, provides that all persons owning 
land on the outskirts of Jidda must not use 
mud in any future construction but instead 
should utilize stones or cement blocks. 

Little new construction of importance was 
begun in Jidda during January. The Gov- 
ernment entered into a contract for the con- 
struction of a sewage system in Mecca, which 
is expected to cost approximately $1,800,000. 

The Jidda firm that is under contract to 
the Saudi Arabian Government for operation 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Bureau of National 


Automotive Products 


RuSSIAN AUTOMOBILE ON BELGIAN 
MARKET 


An automobile manufactured in Moscow 
and sold under the trade-name “Moskvitch” 
appeared on the Belgian market several 
months ago. It is reported that 230 of these 
automobiles have already been sold, of which 
125 have been delivered. There are two 
models—a Standard, which sells on the Bel- 
gian market for 48,900 Belgian francs (1 
Belgian franc= US$0.02), and a Deluxe, sell- 
ing for 58,900 Belgian francs. Both types 
are being delivered. 


U. S. SUPPLIES MOST OF CUBAN IMPORTS 


Cuba experienced its second best year in 
automotive imports during 1950, with a total 
of 19,192 units as compared with 19,282 units 
in 1948. Of 1950 imports, the United States 
supplied 12,638 (96.8 percent) passenger Cars, 
2,921 (96.9 percent) commercial vehicles, 
2,357 trucks, and 757 busses. European 
makes totaled 421 passenger cars, 93 com- 
mercial cars, 3 trucks, and 2 busses. 

Motor vehicles registered on December 31, 
1950, totaled 72,386 passenger cars, 32,980 
trucks and commercial cars, 4,692 busses, 
and 7,853 motorcycles. New vehicles reg- 
istered as of December 31, were estimated as 
follows: 13,751 passenger cars and 4,320 com- 
mercial cars, trucks, and busses. Automotive 
vehicles in circulation have more than 
doubled in the past 10 years. Of passenger 
cars registered, more than 70 percent op- 
erate within Habana or its suburbs. 


FINLAND NEGOTIATES WITH FOREIGN 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES 


An agreement granting a credit of 500,- 
000,000 French francs (350 francs=US$1) 
was recently signed between the Finnish 
Government and the Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
of France. Finland will use the credit for 
importing about 250 passenger cars and 500 
trucks, including spare parts. 

The Ford Motor Co., Ltd. of England has 
granted two credits to the Finnish Govern- 
ment, the first for £275,000 (£1—US$2.80) 
and a new credit of £125,000. These two 
credits will permit the importation of 470 
Fordson Major tractors, about 200 trucks, 50 
farm and delivery trucks, and 165 passenger 
cars, as well as the necessary spare parts. 

The Finnish Government recently signed 
four additional agreements with British 
automobile concerns. Total credits amount 
to £2,250,000 and constitute the largest auto- 
mobile and tractor transactions ever entered 
into by Finland. About half of the credit 
will be used for the purchase of 3,000 tractors. 
In addition, Finland will obtain Austin, Hill- 
man, and Morris cars, Commer trucks, and 
Leyland bus chassis. Delivery will take place 
during the first half of 1951. 


REGISTRATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Motor vehicles registered in Netherlands 
at the end of 1950, totaled 147,526 passenger 
cars, (including jeeps), 81,550 trucks, 5,949 
busses, and 100,094 motorcycles. 

The year 1950 set a record in the number 
of automotive vehicles in the country. The 
Netherlands automotive industry contrib- 
uted to this expansion to a much larger ex- 
tent than heretofore, both in assembling 
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units and in manufacturing complete ve- 
hicles. 

New registrations in 1950 (1949 figures in 
parentheses) included 32,823 (26,872) pas- 
senger cars, 12,869 (7,392) trucks, 227 (604) 
busses, and 14,656 (7,702) motorcycles. In- 
cluded in these figures were 7,543 (6,118) 
passenger cars, 5,197 (2,392) trucks, 87 (244) 
busses, and 1,844 (1,449) motorcycles as- 
sembled in the Netherlands and 1,169 (234) 
trucks, 89 (154) busses, and 4,583 (3,173) 
motorcycles manufactured in the country. 

The principal countries of origin of as- 
sembled vehicles and units for assembly 
were: United Kingdom 9,082 (7,533) passen- 
ger cars, 4,950 (2,264) trucks, 74 (219) busses, 
and 1,453 (637) motorcycles; France, 4,032 
(7,927) passenger cars, 933 (1,613) trucks, 
11 (21) busses, and 7 (90) motorcycles; 
Germany, 12,586 (3,289) passenger cars, 3,718 
(481) trucks, 9 (1) busses, and 3,655 (397) 
motorcycles; Italy, 903 (1,014) passenger cars, 
118 (259) trucks, 0 (9) busses, and 299 (103) 
motorcycles; Sweden, 87 (32) passenger cars, 
301 (152) trucks, 44 (90) busses, and 180 
(0) motorcycles; Czechoslovakia, 3,681 
(3,679) passenger cars, 830 (207) trucks, and 
3,356 (1,876) motorcycles; United States, 
1,482 (3,396) passenger cars, 618 (2,182) 
trucks, and 0 (74) busses. 


REGISTRATIONS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New registration of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia in 1950 totaled 5,131 pas- 
senger cars, 2,961 commercial vehicles, and 
729 motorcycles and autocycles, compared 
with 4,374 passenger cars, 2,909 commercial 
vehicles, and 693 motorcycles and autocycles 
in 1949. Of the passenger cars registered in 
1950 (1949 figures in parentheses) 3,955 
(3,711) were of United Kingdom makes; 
1,023 (571), United States and Canadian; 21 
(8), Czechoslovakian; 37 (58), French; 78 
(6), German; 17 (20), Italian. Of the com- 
mercial vehicles, 1,785 (1,500) were of United 
Kingdom manufacture; 1,160 (1,379), United 
States and Canadian; 11 (24), French; 5 (0), 
Czechoslovakian; 0 (5) German; 0 (1), Ital- 
ian; and of the motorcycles and autocycles, 
694 (667) were of United Kingdom makes; 
10 (7), United States; 0 (1), German; 24 
(18), Czechoslovakian; and 1 (0), Italian. 


Beverages 


BEER CONSUMPTION DECLINES IN U. K.; 
More Hops ExXPortTeD 


Production of hops in the United Kingdom 
in 1950 is estimated at 365,250 hundredweight 
(112 pounds each), an increase of 46 percent 
over the 250,202 hundredweight in 1949 and 
the largest crop since 1924. 

Beer consumption continued to decline in 
1950 despite the better quality available at 
the same price. Indicative of this trend was 
the reduction in production, which amounted 
to about 25,500,000 bulk barrels in 1950, 2.4 
percent less than the 26,200,000 barrels of 
1949. The decline appears to be leveling off 
and production may be relatively unchanged 
in 1951. In the last quarter of 1950 output 
was higher than in the same period of 1949. 
In view of the declining production and con- 
sumption there is continual pressure from 
the trade for a reduction of taxes on beer. 

Hop consumption in the United Kingdom 
in the year ended September 30, 1950, was 
probably about the same (233,000 hundred- 


weight) consumed in the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1949. Although beer production 
was reduced, more hops were required for 
the higher gravity. 

Although domestic consumption of hops 
remained fairly stable in 1950, the export 
trade increased. The United Kingdom ex- 
ported 83,807 hundredweight in 1950, as com- 
pared with 43,201 hundredweight in 1949. 
This increase has provided a fillip to the hops 
trade and fortunately will absorb the large 
crop of 1950 without any difficulty. 


Chemicals 


CANADA IMPORTS CARBON BLACK FOR TIRES 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., is the only 
company in Canada that produces carbon 
black. However, it makes only the more ex- 
pensive grade, and carbon black for tires 
must be imported. 


CHILEAN NITRATE PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Chile’s production of nitrates in 1950 to- 
taled 1,609,880 metric tons, compared with 
1,722,100 tons in 1949. Output at the large 
Pedro de Valdivia plant of the Lautaro Ni- 
trate Co. was steady in the last quarter of 
1950, and October production of 69,085 tons 
was the highest monthly output in recent 
years. Three small plants suspended oper- 
ations, however, and the industry's second 
largest installation, the Maria Elena plant 
of the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Co., reported 
decreased production as it worked through a 
bank of low-grade ore. 


COLOMBIA PLANS CONTROL OF BOLL WEEVIL 


The cotton boll weevil has appeared in 
Colombia, but the area affected is believed 
to be confined to the extreme northern part 
of the Department of Bolivar and a small 
sector of Atlantico. The Instituto de Fo- 
mento Algodonero plans vigorous control and 
eradication measures. However, the inten- 
sity of the infestation and the prevalence of 
wild cotton throughout the area may make 
the task difficult. The district is about 50 
miles from the important Sind Valley cotton 
section. 


CuBA NEEDS MoRrE FERTILIZER 


The Cuban Ministry of Agriculture advo- 
cates increased imports of fertilizers to aug- 
ment food production during the world 
emergency. The requirements for various 
types of fertilizers are said to have risen by 
almost 30,000 Cuban short tons. Additional 
amounts needed include 8,000 tons of phos- 
phate rock, 4,000 tons of ammonium sulfate, 
3,000 tons each of triple and ammoniated 
superphosphate, and 2,000 tons each of su- 
perphosphate, sodium nitrate, and potas- 
sium nitrate. 


ERITREA Exports Most oF ITs FERTILIZER 


Eritrea has a small but sound fertilizer in- 
dustry that has developed since 1945. An- 
nual production includes about 4,000 metric 
tons of fish meal, 500 tons of bonemeal, and 
3,000 to 4,000 tons of potassium muriate. 
Most of the output is exported, principally 
to Palestine and South Africa. 

Domestic consumption of fertilizers is not 
large, as farmers have not yet learned the 
importance of plant foods. Most of the 
land is under public or tribal ownership and 
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is allotted annually to cultivators; as the 
plots often change hands, there is no incen- 
tive on the part of individuals to improve 
the land. European farmers, who own a 
small area, face difficult conditions and are 
buying only enough fertilizer for immediate 
needs. 


DENMARK'S FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 
HIGHER 


Fertilizers available in Denmark for the 
1950-51 fertilizer year are estimated as fol- 
lows, in metric tons: Domestic superphos- 
phate, 400,000; imported superphosphate, 
58,000; potash, 225,000; calcium nitrate, 300,- 
000; sodium nitrate, 30,000; ammonium sul- 
fate, 11,000; ammonium nitrate and calcium 
carbonate, 22,000; ammonium sulfate and 
nitrate, 15,000; and calcium cyanamide 1,000. 

Consumption of nitrogen is believed to be 
considerably larger than in 1949-50. Ra- 
tioning of nitrogenous fertilizers was discon- 
tinued at the beginning of the current 
fertilizer year (July 1, 1950), with the excep- 
tion of calcium nitrate. 


Ecypt INCREASES PURCHASES FROM U. K. 


Chemicals, paints, and medicinals are im- 
portant among the products that Egypt pur- 
chases from the United Kingdom. Imports 
of these commodities from that source in- 
creased in value to £E3,211,665 in the first 11 
months of 1950, compared with £E2,624,450 in 
the year 1949. (£E1—$4.11 U. S. currency, 
predevaluation; $2.87, postdevaluation.) 


ECA HELPps GREECE COMBAT RAT PLAGUE 


About $40,000 worth of rodenticides were 
shipped by air to Greece by ECA to combat 
rats which have been attacking grain crops. 
The plague occurs about once in 5 years and 
causes serious damage, sometimes destroying 
up to 60 percent of the crops. 


DISEASE THREATENS IRELAND’S SUGAR 
BEETS 


Virus Yellows is a serious threat to sugar- 
beet production in Ireland, according to an 
official of the Irish Sugar Co. It has been 
held in check so far by stringent regula- 
tions and the wet, cold climate, which re- 
duces the activity of insect carriers. 


ITaALy’s OuTPpuT oF SULFuRIC ACID NEARS 
CAPACITY 


Thirty firms in Italy produce sulfuric acid. 
Both the lead-chamber method and the con- 
tact process are used; the former predomi- 
nates. Trade sourses estimate output in 
1950 at 1,170,000 metric tons, compared with 
1,127,450 tons in 1949. The present rate 
approaches the estimated capacity of 1,200,- 
000 to 1,300,000 tons. 

Manufacturers are optimistic, inasmuch 
as fertilizer consumption, which takes a sub- 
stantial part of the output, is increasing and 
the defense program probably will augment 
demand from other industries. Exports of 
sulfuric acid are expected to decline as 
domestic requirements increase. 


JAPAN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
EXPANDING 


Construction of new factories and expan- 
sion of existing plants accounted in part for 
the considerable increase in output of heavy 
chemicals in Japan in 1950, particularly fer- 
tilizers. Imported raw materials were avail- 
able in larger quantities than before, and 
the electric-power situation was generally 
favorable throughout the year. The produc- 
tion index of the chemical industry as a 
whole rose to 122.5 from 80.6 in 1949 (1932— 
36= 100). 


SALT SHORTAGE RETARDS JAPAN’S 
ALKALI INDUSTRY 


Because of the shortage of salt, wartime 
destruction of plants, and electric-power 
difficulties, postwar reconstruction of Janan’s 
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alkali industry did not progress smoothly un- 
til 1948, states the Japanese press. The pre- 
war record output of caustic soda was 449,- 
000 metric tons in 1938-39. During the war 
years, electrolytic plants gained steadily be- 
cause of the growing demand for chlorine 
and the shortage of salt that affected am- 
monia-soda plants more seriously. About 70 
percent of total production of caustic soda 
was by the electrolytic method and 30 per- 
cent by the ammonia-soda process. The 
ratio has remained unchanged since that 
time. Ten companies make soda products. 

Production in 1950—51 is scheduled at 160,- 
000 tons of soda ash and 175,000 tons of caus- 
tic soda. However, because of the growth of 
the synthetic-fiber industry and the increas- 
ing demand for soda products resulting from 
the international situation, the target for 
the October-December 1950 quarter was 
raised to 51,000 tons of soda ash and 58,200 
tons of caustic soda, and is approximately 
the same for the January—March 1951 period. 
However, the outlook for the industry is not 
favorable because of the shortage of salt. 
Disturbed conditions in the Far East make 
it difficult to import salt from neighboring 
countries, and imports from Africa and other 
sources are hampered by rising freight costs. 


U. S. COMPANIES OPEN PLASTICS PLANTS IN 
MEXxIco 


A subsidiary of a United States chemical 
company opened an industrial-plastics plant 
in Lecheria, Mexico, in February 1951. The 
factory, which represents an investment of 
about 3,500,000 pesos, will process liquid 
styrene from the Texas plant of the parent 
company. (One Mexican peso=$0.1156, U.S. 
currency.) The end product, polystyrene, 
will be supplied to plastics manufacturers 
throughout the country. Initial output is 
planned to total about 1,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, but ultimate capacity of the plant is 
expected to be 2,000,000 pounds. Another 
United States company has established a 
polystyrene plant at Monterrey. 

It is expected that the two new factories 
will soon be able to meet most of the coun- 
try’s requirements of polystyrene, although 
it will be necessary to import the raw mate- 
rial. 


PHILIPPINES HAS DIFFICULTY IN FILLING 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDE NEEDS 


The limiting factor in the Philippine mar- 
ket for insecticides and fungicides is the 
nonavailability of these materials because of 
import and exchange restrictions and the 
world-market situation. There is a growing 
realization by agriculturists of the impor- 
tance of these products, and the number of 
consumers in the islands is growing. 


NORWEGIAN NITRATE PLANT PLANS 
EXPANSION 


Norsk Hydro, Norway's largest industrial 
concern, reports production of 146,600 metric 
tons of nitrates (N content) and record sales 
amounting to 213,000,000 crowns in the year 
ended June 30, 1950. (One Norwegian 
crown = $0.1402, U. S. currency, postdevalu- 
ation; $0.2016, predevaluation.) The com- 
pany expects output to reach 160,000 tons in 
1950-51. The expansion program for 1951 in- 
cludes the doubling of complete-fertilizer 
capacity and the construction of formic-acid 
and calcium-chloride plants. 


SYRIA ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN SULFUR 


Syria is attempting to obtain supplies of 
sulfur from Italy, France, Denmark, and 
Norway. Requirements are estimated at 300 
metric tons annually. 


MorRE COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER USED IN 
SWEDEN 

The use of commercial fertilizers in 

Sweden in the year ended June 30, 1950, 

increased over the 1948-49 figures—23 percent 

for phosphatic compounds, 31 percent for 


potassic, and 46 percent for nitrogenous 
The amounts available for 1950-51 are ex- 
pected to permit further expansion in the 
use of nitrogen and some increase in other 
types. 

Phosphate rock and potash are imported 
Domestic production accounted for 39 per- 
cent of the nitrogen consumed in 1949-50. 


SULFUR SHORTAGE HAMPERING BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 


The shortage of sulfur for industrial use 
and for production of sulfuric acid is seri- 
ously affecting the rayon and other impor- 
tant industries in the United Kingdom, 
states the British press. Plans are being 
made to convert existing plants and build 
new ones to burn sulfur-bearing materials, 
but the conversion will take time. Projects 
to substitute other materials for sulfur and 
to effect maximum recovery of this meterial 
from various sources are being studied. 


URUGUAY’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Uruguay’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the first 9 months of 1950 were valued at 
$2,399,000, compared with $2,459,000 in the 
year 1949, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. These products were 
eleventh in value among imports of principal 
commodities. 


VENEZUELA CONSIDERING BIOLOGICAL 
CONTROL OF INSECTS 


Biological control of insects attacking crops 
in Venezuela has been advocated by a visit- 
ing entomologist who has been conducting 
trials with the Amazon fly against the sugar- 
cane borer. The Ministry of Agriculture is 
considering the purchase of $15,000 worth 
of flies. 

However, although 80 percent control of 
infection has been claimed for some tests, 
the method is considered far from a com- 
plete solution to the problem. Biological 
control of the cane crop also may affect 
other branches of agriculture. Without 
large cane fields to dust, airplane spraying 
services would be hard hit financially, and 
this would affect rice growers, who depend 
on distribution by air of insecticides and 
herbicides. 


Drugs 


FINLAND’S IMPORTS OF ANTIBIOTICS 


Trade sources in Finland have indicated 
that there was no domestic production or 
exports of any of the antibiotics in 1948, 
1949, or 1950. Estimated imports of various 
antibiotic products for the 3 years are as 
follows: 

1948 1949 1950 


Penicillin million units._. 43,916 307,959 


624, 579 


Streptomycin._.. grams 27,195 323,497 219, 483 
Chloromycetin__ do sibs 7, 279 41, 490 
Aureomycin __. do * : 4, 769 41, 688 
Terramycin. do i E ce 4,740 


Finland’s requirements for antibiotics in 
1951 are stated to be at least equal to 1950 
estimated imports as shown. 


INDIA TO HAVE PENICILLIN FACTORY 


The World Health Organization and the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund 
have offered to assist India in setting up its 
first penicillin factory in Bombay. The 
UNCEF, it is reported, will provide appa- 
ratus and machinery, valued at $850,000, 
from the United States. The WHO has of- 
fered a grant of $350,000 to pay for technical 
assistance. The building of the plant was 
authorized in December 1949, and the Central 
Government and the government of Bombay 
subscribed 60 and 40 percent of the capital, 
respectively, reports the foreign press. 


U. S. Imports MORE MEDICINALS 


United States imports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations in 1950 were 
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valued at $7,816,352, in contrast to $5,918,189 
in 1949. Of the total, five items accounted 
for $6,913,835 and were as follows (compara- 
ble 1949 data given in parentheses): Men- 
thol, 501,190 pounds, value $4,549,417 (377,- 
161, $2,707,386); quinine sulfate, 1,773,659 
ounces, $846,674 (387,813, $236,447); quini- 
dine and salts, 532,544 ounces, $559,660 
(443,217, $519,722); caffeine, 142,772 pounds, 
$586,074 (168,086, $727,471); and santonin 
and salts, 2,932 pounds, $371,010 (947, $93,- 
947). 


UNITED KINGDOM’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 


Imports of drugs and medicines into the 
United Kingdom in 1950 valued at £2,034,702 
were approximately double the 1949 total of 
£1,091,763. Exports of all drugs and medi- 
cines (manufactured) in 1950, with a value 
of £22,330,037, were higher than 1949 ship- 
ments, valued at £18,371,709. 

Imports of cod-liver and other fish-liver 
oils for 1949 and 1950 were valued at £988,645 
and £764,932, respectively; exports totaled 
£703,382 and £940,738, respectively. ; 

The value (in pounds sterling) of exports 
of some of the principal drugs and medicines 
in 1949 and 1950 was as follows: 


1949 1950 
Proprietary medicines J 4,984,619 4, 945, 926 


Quinine and quinine salts ot 448, 223 378, 592 
Aspirin . 452, 685 

Insulin. . 428, 569 

Penicillin . 2,539,014 2, 
Ointments and liniments 825, 585 


Fats & Oils 


NIGERIA HAS PoOR PEANUT CROP 


Revised estimates of the 1950-51 peanut 
crop in Nigeria, which had indicated an al- 
most normal crop, now appear unfounded. 
One estimate is 130,000 long tons of peanuts, 
as compared with the poor crop of 180,0C0 
long tons in 1949-50. Purchases by the 
Groundnut Marketing Board on January 11, 
1951, amounted to only 117,089 long tons, as 
compared with 146,626 tons purchased from 
the 1949-50 crop on the same date in 1950. 


Foodstutis 


ECUADOR CURTAILS RICE EXPORTS 


No export permits were granted for Ecua- 
dor’s 1950 rice crop beyond the 27,600 metric 
tons receiving a sliding-scale subsidy in the 
last half of 1950, for which all permits were 
taken up by traders in August. However, 
stocks theld over from the preceding year 
raised total exports in 1950 to 63,316 metric 
tons, double those of 1949. Peru took slightly 
over 50 percent of Ecuador's exports in 1950, 
succeeding as recent leading countries of 
destination the Philippine Republic (1949 
and 1948), Venezuela (1947), and Cuba 
(1946). Venezuela was the second largest 
rice customer in 1950. 

The remainder of rice on hand at con- 
trolled mills on December 31, 1950 (22,331 
metric tons), although less than at the end 
of any of the three preceding calendar years, 
seemed sufficient under normal conditions to 
carry domestic consumption through until 
the new crop in May. 


FRENCH BREEDING CATTLE AVAILABLE FOR 
EXPORT 


Cattle raising in France, which Was hard 
hit during World War II, has regained its 
former importance and the production of 
meat and milk now exceeds that of 1939. 

Zootechnical improvements, sponsored by 
the Agriculture Administration and made 
during the past 10 years, have exceeded by 
far the most optimistic expectations, and 
buyers coming from abroad have been fa- 
vorably impressed by the high quality of 
French breeding stock. 

Keen competition between different breed- 
ers is largely responsible for this progress. 
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Butterfat percentages in milk production, 
which had remained almost unchanged dur- 
ing the first quarter of the century, are con- 
stantly increasing because of strict milk 


‘control and the breeding of only the best 


specimens. A closer homogeneity and con- 
formity to type has been obtained in each 
of the two breeds “Normande” and ‘“Hol- 
landaise.” 

Eager to increase its exports, France is 
trying to further develop abroad the sales of 
its breeding stock. Animals reserved for 
export are subject to strict control as to 
their pedigree, health, conformity to type, 
and production of milk and butter. 

Foreign buyers will find a large variety of 
breeding stocks in France from which they 
can choose those that will successfully adapt 
themselves to the particular countries. 


Cacao DEVELOPMENTS, GOLD COAST 


As of January 31, 1951, the Gold Coast 
Cocoa Marketing Board had purchased 
235,485 long tons of the main 1950-51 crop 
of cacao. Government agricultural officers 
state that the 1950-51 crop will not reach 
the estimated total of 270,000 tons because of 
adverse weather conditions. 

At a meeting of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee during the first part of January 
a paper, outlining the steps taken by the 
Government to improve the quality of Gold 
Coast cacao, was read. It was proposed that 
a marketing policy be introduced, which 
would provide a financial incentive to farm- 
ers for improving the quality of their crop by 
more careful fermentation and drying, and 
that the price should depend on the grading 
of cacao according to quality. 


U. S. MEETING CANADIAN COMPETITION IN 
GUATEMALA’S FLOUR MARKET 


Imports of wheat flour into Guatemala in 
1950 reached the new high of 19,572 metric 
tons. This increase is in line with the trend 
toward heavier consumption of flour in evi- 
dence for a number of years. Consumption 
in 1950 was about 30,000 tons, as compared 
with 27,800 tons apparently consumed in 
1948. In 1939 the apparent disappearance 
of flour in Guatemala was 15,800 tons. 

As in previous years, the United States 
continued to be the main supplier of flour, 
sending 13,340 tons, but Canada made signifi- 
cant gains in 1950 (6,232 tons) over 1949 
(2,325 tons). The main reason for the in- 
creased imports of Canadian flour was a 
price factor favoring the Canadian product. 
Under present conditions the price relation- 
ship favors Canada all the more. 

Production of wheat flour in Guatemala in 
1950 was about 10,700 tons. 

More interest is being manifest in the local 
production of wheat, and particularly in the 
growing of some newer introduced varieties. 
Production of wheat in 1950 amounted to 
12,500 tons. 

In 1950 Guatemala requested and received 
an increase of 10,000 to 25,000 tons of wheat 
yearly under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 


INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


The Northeast Indian tea industry achieved 
in 1950 a record production of 505,000,000 
pounds, some 23,000,000 pounds higher than 
the 1949 production, according to provisional 
trade figures. Production of tea in South 
India during 1950 was 97,000,000 to 98,000,000 
pounds, according to Calcutta sources; thus 
total production of northeast and south India 
in 1950 exceeded the 600,000,000 pounds an- 
ticipated by the trade. 

Complete official figures of India’s exports 
of tea during the last quarter of 1950 are 
not available. Exports of black tea from 
ports in the Madras consular district in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 amounted to 19,961,178 
pounds, an increase of about 31 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1949, when 
13,790,858 pounds were exported. Exports to 
the United States from Madras ports in the 
fourth quarter totaled 2,143,732 pounds, an 


increase of 400,142 pounds over exports in the 
like quarter of 1949. Exports to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 12,998,166 pounds, an 
increase of 40 percent. 

Exports of tea from Calcutta in the period 
April—December 31, 1950, amounted to 
275,377,574 pounds, as against 308,012,380 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1949. 
The United Kingdom was the leading cus- 
tomer, taking 186,203,635 pounds in the 1950 
period and 202,113,179 pounds in the 1949 
period. The United States took 18,665,277 
pounds in the 1950 period and 22,575,616 
pounds in the 1949 period. (These figures 
have been supplied by unofficial sources in 
Calcutta and should be treated as provisional 
data.) 


Iraq To HAVE NEw FLouR MILL 


Production started in mid-December in 
the new mechanical flour mill just outside 
Basra, Iraq, on the main road to Margil. 
The factory is the largest in the country 
and is equipped with the latest type of elec- 
trically operated cylinder milling machinery 
from Britain. Three years will be required 
to finish the modern six-story plant which 
now is producing 2 tons of flour an hour or 
16 tons daily. The plant is set up to operate 
24 hours a day if desired and has a daily 
production of 48 to 50 tons. 

The mill is centrally located to the rail- 
road station and the port of Margil and will 
supply the flour requirements for southern 
Iraq. Formerly all flour for the southern 
Provinces was shipped from the four mills in 
Baghdad. Surplus stocks will be exported 
to Kuwait, Abadan, and other areas along 
the Persian Gulf. 


VANILLA-BEAN CROPS AND EXPORTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Even at the end of January 1951, after the 
1950 Madagascar vanilla-bean crop had been 
practically harvested, there were no accurate 
figures as to its size. However, despite the 
damage to the vanilla crops in the Antalaha 
section as the result of a cyclone and cyclone 
and flood damages in other vanilla sections 
the 1950 crop is expected to be much 
higher than the 1949 official crop of 285.8 
tons. The Agriculture Service estimates the 
1950 vanilla crop at 535 tons. The trade 
estimates the crop for Madagascar at 400 
tons and that of the Comoro Islands at 75 
tons. The total crop for all areas should be 
more than 500 tons. 

Stocks of vanilla beans at the end of June 
1950 were estimated at about 125 tons. At 
the end of 1951, with this year’s crop in- 
cluded, stocks should be about 500 tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1950 vanilla-bean 
exports totaled 538 metric tons, of which the 
United States procured 282 tons; France, 252 
tons; Great Britain, 3.3 tons; and the Union 
of South Africa, 0.8 ton. December exports 
are not known except that at least 30 tons 
of vanilla beans moved from the Comoro 
Islands to France. Exports of vanilla beans 
from Madagascar in 1949 totaled 584.8 tons. 

In the first 9 months of 1950 10.1 tons of 
vanilla powder were exported. France took 
6.7 tons and the United States 3.4 tons. 
Vanilla powder was exported merely as an 
experiment to see if a market could be found 
for vanilla in that form. 


HIGH PRICES HINDER U. S. PROSPECTS IN 
Swiss EGG AND POULTRY MARKET 


From 65 to 70 percent of the eggs con- 
sumed in Switzerland is generally supplied 
by indigenous production and the remaining 
30 to 35 percent is imported. Consumption 
of shell eggs in 1950 totaled 748,000,000 eggs, 
as compared with 730,000,000 eggs in 1949. 

The number of eggs per hen increased in 
1950 as a result of better feeds and feeding 
methods and perhaps even more because of 
improved quality of Swiss hens. 

Imports of shell eggs in 1950 amounted to 
11,713 metric tons, as compared with 10,927 
tons in 1949. There was a 100 percent in- 
crease in imports of eggs from the United 
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States in 1950, but the participation of 
United States eggs on the Swiss market was 
insignificant, about 6 percent, whereas it was 
about 60 percent in 1947 and 54 in 1948. 
Imports from the various countries seem to 
have reverted to prewar patterns, with Po- 
land, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium leading. Bulgaria, which in 1937 
shipped to Switzerland more eggs than any 
other country, was ninth on the list. France 
occupied a good place in 1949 and 1950, and 
imports from Hungary are gaining ground. 

Imports of poultry have been slowly in- 
creasing in volume since 1947, and the 3,000- 
metric-ton mark finally was exceeded in 1950. 
With full employment, good wages, and good 
business it is normal that consumption of 
poultry, which was and still is low, should 
increase. 

Because of high prices, imports of poultry 
from the United States continued the down- 
ward trend—from 56 percent in 1947 to only 
0.28 percent in 1950. About 40 percent of the 
imports were supplied by the Netherlands, 
which is gaining ground from year to year. 
Denmark, France, and Hungary each supplied 
about the same volume of dressed poultry. 

The general impression is that there will 
be no further increases in the number of 
laying hens. The relationship between the 
price of poultry feed and that of eggs has 
reverted to the 1934-38 average ratio, which 
was not profitable. However, consumption of 
egzs has increased, and there are signs that 
it may increase further in 1951. The popu- 
lation of the country has grown by about 10 
percent since 1940. If the production of 
eggs in 1951 remains stable or declines 
slightly and consumption increases, imports 
will be increased. Experts of the Division of 
Agriculture state that there is no reason to 
expect a decline in imports of eggs, especially 
as stocks are not heavy. It is more difficult 
to make a forecast regarding poultry. Al- 
though growing imports are not large, and 
probably will remain at the 1950 level. 

Swiss dealers cannot see much prospect 
of doing business in eggs, egg products, or 
poultry from the United States so long as 
the present price level is maintained. 


EXPORTS OF CLOVES FroM MADAGASCAR 
REDUCE War STOCKS 


Production of cloves in Madagascar in 1950 
is officially estimated at 3,125 metric tons, 
but the trade estimates the crop at about 
4,000 tons. An estimate of clove stocks at 
the end of 1950, exclusive of 1950 produc- 
tion, is about 600 tons. Stocks were much 
higher at the end of 1949, but the tempo 
of 1950 exports was greater than the 1949 
crop and thus brought some depletion of 
stocks. Most of Madagascar’s clove stocks 
were built up during World War II and im- 
mediately after the war, when accumulated 
quantities could not be exported. 

In the first 11 months of 1950 exports of 
cloves totaled 2,516.2 metric tons. British 
Malaya was the leading customer, taking 
1,625.5 tons, and France was second with 
315.1 tons. The United States purchased 
only 5 tons. 

Exports of clove oil in the first 9 months 
of 1950 amounted to 579.6 metric tons. 
France took 240.1 tons, the United States 
134.3 tons and Great Britain 131.1 tons. The 
remainder went to the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Western Germany, and Australia. 


MEXICAN SHRIMP CATCH DISAPPOINTING 


As of December 31, 1950, some 3,054 metric 
tons of shrimp had been landed in Guaymas, 
Mexico, about 11 percent more than was 
landed in the comparable months of the 
1949-50 season. The catch brought in dur- 
ing January was disappointing to all sectors 
of the industry. Only about 500 metric tons 
of shrimp were unloaded at freezing plants, 
about 70 percent of the December load, but it 
served to keep the plants operating about 3 
days a week. Because the catch has gen- 
erally failed to bring boat owners enough to 
cover more than their operating expenses, 
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while their overhead costs remain high, there 
is a great deal of pessimism regarding the 
outcome of the present season. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES 
To U. S. DECLINE 


Exports of fresh vegetables to the United 
States and Canada from the west coast of 
Mexico through the Port of Nogales from the 
beginning of the 1950-1 season through 
February 15, 1951, totaled 60,194,760 pounds, 
as compared with 74,617,517 pounds to the 
same date in 1950 and 26,679,180 pounds to 
the corresponding date in 1949. 

Of the amount shipped in the 1950-51 
season 45,526,101 pounds were tomatoes, 
9,160,569 pounds were green peppers, 5,458,- 
074 pounds were green peas, and 50,016 
pounds were mixed vegetables. 


Leather & Products 


SITUATION IN CHILEAN INDUSTRY 


In the Chilean leather industry during 
1950, prices of finished products increased, 
on an average, between 15 and 20 percent, 
partly to compensate for higher overhead 
costs. There was a tendency to substitute 
plastic material for leather in the manufac- 
ture of ladies’ handbags and lower-priced 
luggage, a result of efforts to forestall a 
leather shortage. Continued progress in the 
industry, especially in the field of luggage, 
ladies’ handbags, men’s wallets, novelties, 
and gift articles, was attributed to increasing 
competition caused by an influx of European 
refugees. The new skills, as well as the 
capital of the refugees, have served to in- 
crease the variety and quality of manufac- 
turing processes. 

Production of shoes in 66 of approximately 
284 shoe factories, which account for about 
76.5 percent of the industry’s output, was 
estimated at 4,188,000 pairs in 1950, com- 
pared with 4,440,000 in 1949 and 4,640,000 in 
1948. Output in 1950 was the lowest in 11 
years. In the other 218 establishments, many 
of which are the one-shoemaker type, output 
is estimated to be 1,500,000 pairs a year. 
The shoe industry was aided somewhat in 
October 1950 when the Government removed 
price ceilings on shoes and discontinued ra- 
tioning of cattle hides. 

Imports and exports of leather products 
were negligible in 1950. During the first 
half of the year, the United States supplied 
industrial work boots and shoes valued at 
39,136 gold pesos, while imports from all 
countries were valued at 41,751 gold pesos 
(1 gold peso—US$0.20597). 


IMPORTATION OF LEATHERS LIBERALIZED, 
ITALY 


The Italian Government has liberalized im- 
portation of tanned and finished leathers 
from Office of European Economic Cooper- 
ation countries and from the sterling area. 
This measure is reportedly of a temporary 
nature and aimed at encouraging stockpiling. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION PICTURES IN BERMUDA 


During the period September 1949 to De- 
cember 1950, a total of 367 feature films was 
distributed in Bermuda, 322 of which were 
United States productions, 15 were British, 
and 30 were from other countries. During 
that period, 255 short subjects and 307 news- 
reels were released. 

There are 12 motion-picture theaters in the 
Colony, with a total seating capacity of 4,954. 
One theater is being renovated and a new 
theater is being opened, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 300 persons; the latter will feature 
special cultural and educational films. 
Average attendance at the theaters is esti- 





mated at about 20,000 per week. Censorship 
of motion pictures is one of the chief sub- 
jects discussed by the committee appointed 
by the House of Assembly to fight juvenile 
delinquency. A minor under 14 years of age 
is allowed to attend shows only when accom- 
panied by an adult. A school-age child is 
not allowed to attend, even if accompanied, 
during school days. 


MOoTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS, 
ITALY, 1950 


During 1950, approximately 105 full-length 
feature films were produced in Italy as com- 
pared with 95 in 1949 and 50 in 1948. The 
average cost of production during 1950 was 
80,000,000 lire per feature ($128,000 at the 
official rate of exchange). In addition, some 
100 documentary films were produced at an 
average cost of 1,500,000 lire ($2,400) each. 

Approximately 440 foreign feature films 
were imported into Italy during 1950, of 
which 333 were passed by the Italian cen- 
sorship and admitted for distribution. Of 
these 333 features, 286 were United States 
productions, 20 were French, 18 British, 7 
Mexican, and 2 were from the U. S. S. R. 
Although there are no official statistics avail- 
able on the number of Italian films that 
were exported, it is estimated that 800 prints 
of Italian feature films were sent abroad 
during 1950. The principal countries im- 
porting Italian films were France, the United 
States, United Kingdom, Argentina, and 
Brazil. In an effort to achieve a wider dis- 
tribution of Italian films abroad, the Italian 
Government concluded during 1950 a series 
of bilateral agreements with other European 
countries providing both for an exchange of 
pictures and for co-production. 

It is estimated that box-office receipts in 
Italy for 1950 totaled between 55,000,000,000 
and 58,000,000,000 lire ($88,000,000 and $93,- 
000,000), including a Government excise tax 
of about 30 percent. Total paid admissions 
are estimated at 600,000,000. The number of 
motion-picture theaters showing regular 
daily commercial performances was about 
7,800 at the end of 1950, with a total seating 
capacity of about 3,500,000. 


REPORT ON JAPANESE MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


Estimated attendance at motion-picture 
theaters in Japan during 1950 was placed 
at 540,000,000, a decline from the 620,000,000 
reported for 1949. This decline was attrib- 
uted to the rehabilitation of other amuse- 
ments. There were gains, however, in the 
number of motion-picture theaters and in 
the number of Japanese films produced. 

The following table gives the number of 
films produced and imported, the number 
of theaters, and total attendance during the 
years 1945 through 1950: 


Japanese Motion-Picture Statistics 


| | 
| 


Japanese | Foreign | Number pope oon 
Year pictures | pictures of . picture 
ivey j > has ore 
produced | imported | theaters theaters 
1945_ 38 0 1,014 
1946__. 57 43 1, 505 
ba! 55 1,903 | 600, 000, 000 
, = 123 104 2,085 | 660, 000, 000 
1949____ 156 151 2,380 | 620, 000, 000 
1950____ 216 180 2,410 | 540, 000, 000 
Source: The Eiga Rengokai (Cinema Producers 


Association). 


PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


At present, eight companies in South 
Africa are listed as producers of films; 
only one African Film Production, Ltd., is a 
large and well-established producer. It is 
one of the Schlesinger group, which owns 
and operates most of the large theaters in 
South Africa, is well-financed, and controls 
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German Federal Railways 
Increase Rates 


On January 1, 1951, freight rates in West- 
ern Germany were increased by an average 
of 15 percent and commutation fares by 50 
percent. These increases were to offset the 
railway salary and wage increase of October 
1950 and the increased costs of materials, 
particularly coal. 

The tariff increase was in line with the 
recommendations of the Coverdale and Col- 
pitts report and with the seven-point Bun- 
desbahn program, submitted to the Ger- 
man Cabinet by the Federal Minister for 
Transport. The Bundesrat, however, amended 
the resolution of the German Cabinet 
by excluding students’ tickets from the 59 
percent increase in short-distance commu- 
tation fares. Pursuant to the existing Allied 
Forces rail conventions, occupational tariffs 
will follow the trend of commercial rates. 


Congestion at 
Aecra Harbor 


Congestion at the port of Accra on the 
Gold Coast has again become a serious prob- 
lem, and importers are being urged to co- 
operate in the clearance of cargoes without 
undue delay. In addition to some 10,000 
tons of import cargo already lying off the 
port, another 20,000 tons was expected to 
arrive during the month of February. 

Port authorities are trying to increase de- 
liveries by 200 tons a day and suggest that 
importers take advantage of Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday to speed the clearance of 
cargoes. Arrangements have been made for 
the sheds to remain open for delivery until 
6 p.m. on Monday to Friday, from 7 to 4 p. m. 
on Saturday, and from 7 a. m. to 2 p. m. on 
Sunday. 


Ethiopian Air Lines 
Develops Sudan Traffic 


The Government -owned Ethiopian Air 
Lines, operated under a management con- 
tract with Trans-World Airlines, has lately 
inaugurated air service between Addis Aba- 
ba and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The 
present western terminus is at Asosa, a town 
in Wallega Province not far from the fron- 
tier, on a caravan route between the Sudan 
and the west-central Provinces of Ethiopia. 
This new service, inaugurated in December 
1950 on completion of a landing field at 
Asosa (longitude 34°30’ E. and latitude 10°5’ 
N.), provides a regular weekly cargo and pas- 
senger service between Addis Ababa and Aso- 
sa with intermediate stops at Jimma, Gore, 
and Dembidolo. 

The major part of the outgoing traffic will 
consist of wild coffee collected in the area 
centering on Gore. Incoming traffic from 
the Sudan will be of miscellaneous character, 
mostly cotton cloth (gray sheeting), cotton 
yarn, khaki, and woolen goods for sale in 
areas in Western Ethiopia which are more 
accessible to markets in the Sudan than to 
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Red Sea ports and Addis Ababa. There has 
always been a sizable demand in the Sudan 
for the high-quality Ethiopian coffee, and 
the establishment of an air lift between Gore 
and Asosa will exploit this demand. 

The current cost of sacked coffee in Gore, 
about US$0.28 per pound, provides a price 
margin ample to support air-freight charges 
between Gore and Asosa. Full loads of the 
commodity are already being carried by Ethi- 
opian Air Lines between the two points. No 
motor road exists between Gore and Asosa, 
and heretofore the Gore-Sudan coffee trade 
took the long and circuitous Baro River route 
via Gambeila during the 3 or 4 months of 
the year when the Baro is navigable by small 
craft. 

Airline officials and the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment believe that the traffic can be further 
developed by extending the western terminus 
from Asosa to Kurmuk, a point directly on 
the frontier and reached by an all-weather 
road from Khartoum. 


Indian Coastal Shipping 
Company Expanding 


The Indian National Steamship Co. was 


formed in March 1950 as a private limited 
company to carry on coastal shipping opera- 
tions around India. Two vessels were pur- 
chased—the S. S. Sarojini from Bombay and 
the S. S. San George from Great Britain. 
With these and a chartered ship, the com- 
pany has carried on its coastal shipping 
operations, transporting coal, cement, salt, 
and other general cargo. 

The company has now been registered as 
a public limited company, in order to build 
up its share capital and to exploit the coastal 
trade more fully. It is negotiating for agen- 
cies in various cities and has also applied 
for membership in the newly formed Indian 
Coastal Conference, whose members are the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., the Bharat 
Line of Steamships, the Bombay Steam 
Navigation Co., and the Ambica Steam Nav- 
igation Co. These companies own approx- 
imately 225,000 tons of the total Indian- 
owned coastal tonnage of 300,000 tons. 

During 1948-49, the approximate quan- 
tity of coal, salt, and general cargo moving 
in the coastal trade of India was nearly 
4,500,000 tons, only half of which was car- 
ried in Indian-owned ships. Thus there is 
an attractive future for the Indian National 
Steamship Co., which is expanding at a time 
when the Government of India is taking 
vigorous steps to ensure reservation of the 
Indian coastal trade for Indian ships. 


Italian Broadcasting 
Facilities To Be Increased 


Radio Audizione Italiana (RAI), a pri- 
vate concern operating under government 
contract and with exclusive broadcasting 
rights in Italy, recently announced develop- 
ments in the domestic radio field and plans 
for further expansion in 1951 and 1952. 

A new transmitter was installed at Pes- 
cara with a range covering the mid-Adriatic 
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region and a large part of the Provinces of 
Abruzzo and Marche. Other transmitters 
were installed during the past year at Bol- 
zano, Trento, and other parts of northeastern 
Italy. The broadcasting company also re- 
ported opening three new relay stations in 
1950 to rebroadcast Italian and German pro- 
grams in the Alto Adige region of the Italian 
Alps. 

RAI announced that during 1951 it will 
increase the power of stations operating on 
medium- and short-wave bands, and fre- 
quency-modulation stations. Installation of 
new transmitters is planned as follows: Roma 
Santa Palomba, Milano Siziano, Genoa-Por- 
tofino, Bari, Littorale Toscano (Coltano), and 
Florence. RAI also announced plans for 
installation in 1952 of transmitters in 
Cagliari, Palermo, and Venice. 


Paraguay is Included in 
New Panair do Brasil Routes 


Panair do Brasil inaugurated a new route 
from Rio de Janeiro via Asuncion to San- 
tiago on January 26. One round-trip Con- 
stellation flight each Friday is contemplated. 
The inaugural flight was forced to omit the 
stop at Asuncion because of a shortage of 
aviation gasoline there, but it was expected 
that this temporary mischance would be 
remedied by February 2 for the second flight. 

The same company is negotiating a Rio 
de Janeiro-Buenos Aires weekly flight via 
Asuncion; a preliminary flight was made 
south-bound January 21, returning January 
24, and it also omitted the Asuncion stop. 

The fare between Asuncion and Rio de 
Janeiro and Asuncion and Santiago will be 
$80 one way, $144 round trip or 644.17 and 
1,159.5 guaranis, the conversion rate used 
being 8.0521 guaranis—US$1. Between 
Asuncion and Buenos Aires the fare will be 
$50 one way, $90 round trip. The Govern- 
ment of Paraguay has issued a decree con- 
stituting a semigovernmental or “mixed” 
corporation of aerial transportation. It will 
be the objective and duty of this new cor- 
poration to combine Government and private 
capital in an endeavor substantially to reor- 
ganize and improve the domestic air services 
now in operation. 


Rhine River Traffic Through 
Duisburg-Ruhrort, 1950 


The volume of goods moving tnrough the 
Duisburg-Ruhrort harbors during 1950 
reached the 10,000,000-ton level for the first 
time in postwar years, totaling 10,024,685 
tons. The 1950 volume represents an in- 
crease of approximately 5 percent over the 
1949 volume of 9,488,395 tons. 

Outgoing traffic decreased from 5,852,362 
tons in 1949 to 5,693,361 tons in 1950 and 
constituted 62 and 57 percent, respectively, 
of total traffic. The decrease is largely ac- 
counted for by the considerable decline in 
the shipments of coal. 

Incoming traffic increased from 3,636,033 
tons in 1949 to 4,331,324 tons in 1950, or 38 
and 43 percent, respectively, of total traffic. 
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Goods handled in incoming and outgoing 
traffic during 1936, 1949, and 1950 are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Rhine River Traffic, Duisburg-Ruhrort, by 
Commodities, 1936, 1949, 1950 


[In metric tons] 


Per- 

Commodity 1936 1949 1950 | Cent 
1936 

Coal____________}12, 225, 596 |3, 852, 497 |3, 307, 987 27 
ea 1, 250, 406 |1, 245, 262 |1, 406,003 | 112 
| ee 363,079 | 199,749 | 540,885 | 149 
Scrap iron... 357, 356 |1, 582, 502 |1, 381, 843 386 
Grain__- 204,644 | 446,452 | 266,353 | 90 
umber. ._ - 223,229 | 29, 188 54, 155 24 
Gravel and sand_| 1, 529,465 | 928, 122 /|1, 501,384 98 


213,042 | 425.574 | 204 
991,581 |1,140,501 | 126 
| ' 


Crude oil 208, 617 
All other goods. 903, 649 








Traffic in the Duisburg-Ruhrort iarbors 
during 1950 was satisfactory in all commodi- 
ties except coal and grain. A return to the 
prewar level of total traffic, it is believed, 
can be effected only by increased coal ship- 
ments. 


Agreement on Motor Traffic 
Between Austria and Italy 


On February 2, the Executive Committee, 
on behalf of the Allied Council, approved 
an agreement between the Austrian and 
Italian Governments which will facilitate 
the movement of motor-vehicle traffic 
between Austria and Italy. The agreement 
became effective March 1. The text of the 
agreement follows: 

“The Austrian Federal Government and 
the Italian Government, desiring to facili- 
tate motor-vehicle traffic between both coun- 
tries, agree to the following terms: 

“Motor vehicles registered within the ter- 
ritory of one of the Contracting Parties, when 
moving temporarily within the territory of 
the other Contracting Party, shall not be re- 
quired to produce the International Cer- 
tificate under Article 4, Convention of Paris 
on the Traffic of Motor Vehicles, dated 24 
April 1926, provided that the appropriate na- 
tional documents are produced and the ve- 
hicles are provided not only with the number 
plate or some other sign prescribed by na- 
tional laws but also with the distinctive in- 
ternational sign in accordance with Article 
5 of the Convention of Paris mentioned above. 

“The drivers of the motor vehicles within 
the meaning of the foregoing subparagraph 
shall be exempt from producing the inter- 
national motorist’s license provided they 
possess the national license. 

“The national motorist’s license shall be 
valid only for those motor vehicles to which 
they apply in the country of issue. 

“Recognition of both the national cer- 
tificates for the motor vehicles and motorist’s 
licenses may be refused for the same reasons 
as are provided in the above-mentioned Con- 
vention of Paris for refusal to recognize the 
international certificates for motor vehicles 
and the international motorist’s licenses.” 

The agreement may be denounced at any 
time by either Contracting Party, in whole 
or in part, subject to giving 3 months’ ad- 
vance notice of termination. 


Newfoundland Wins Lower 
Railway Freight Rates 


The Canadian Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners instructed the Canadian National 
Railways to put into effect as of March 1 a 
new level of freight rates similar to and in 
line with rates recognized in the Maritime 
Provinces. This order will prove of out- 
standing benefit to Newfoundland, which has 
been fighting long and hard to achieve its 
ends; and the favorable decision is hailed as 
one of the most significant accomplishments 
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Yearbook of West Indies 


Available 


The Yearbook of the West Indies 
and Countries of the Caribbean, 
1950. 924 pp. Price, $7.50.  Il- 
lustrated with maps in line and color. 
Published by Thomas Skinner & Co. 
(Published) Ltd., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


The twenty-second edition of this 
yearbook was recently released by its 
publishers. The publication contains 
detailed economic and historical infor- 
mation on Bermuda, The Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Bar- 
bados, Leeward and Windward Islands, 
French West Indies, French Guiana, 
British Honduras, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Cuba, Netherlands West Indies, Neth- 
erlands Guiana (Surinam), French 
West Indies, French Guiana, British 
Guiana, Republic of Honduras, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Panama and Panama Canal 
Zone, El Salvador, and Venezuela. In 
the case of most territories, details are 
given on constitution and administra- 
tion, agricultural and other resources, 
industries, trade, transportation, 
postal and telecommunication services, 
attractions and facilities tor visitors, 
and a directory of public boards, asso- 
ciations, and other organizations, and 
representative professional, business, 
and estate lists. 

Also included is a section covering 
the more general aspects of the area; 
reports and conferences on political, 
economic, and social conditions are 
summarized; recent important consti- 
tutional developments are described; 
and particulars are given of the vari- 
ous phases of cooperation between the 
United Kingdom, United States, Neth- 
erlands, and France, on the one hand, 
and the States of North, Central, and 
South America, on the other. 

Among the regular features included 
are a “Caribbean Calendar” and a com- 
prehensive directory of organizations 
concerned with the Caribbean area. 

[The above-mentioned publication 
has been added to the Departinent’s 
research facilities, but the Department 
has no copies for distribution. In- 
quiries should be sent direct to the 
publishing agency.] 











effected by the Province since confederation. 
An estimated $1,000,000 will be saved in 
freight costs during the next 12 months; and 
if more goods are handled by rail, savings 
might readily become two or three times as 
much. 


The Newfoundland government won almost 
all points in its application, which main- 
tained that the terms of the 1949 confedera- 
tion pact were being grossly violated in that 
Newfoundland was not receiving the rate 
concessions to which it was entitled as a 
Province of Canada, as freight movements 
between Cape Breton and Newfoundland over 
available facilities were treated for the pur- 
pose of railway regulations as all-rail hauls. 
The Board of Transport Commissioners has 
now ruled that rates on the water haul to 
Newfoundland are to be lowered to the same 
level as rail hauls in the Maritimes, and thus 
it has ordered the removal of any surcharge 
on Newfoundland traffic imposed by virtue of 
different conditions within this area. 

The Board also laid down specific rates, 
which are lower than existing rates, to be 
applicable to certain regions of Newfound- 
jand. One point claimed by Newfoundland, 
however, was refused by the Board: The re- 
quest that Newfoundland be given special 


“town tariff’’ and “commodity” rates. The 
reply of the Board in this case was to the 
effect that such conditions are generally 
negotiated between railways and shippers 
and it (the Board) did not wish to disturb 
the practice now being followed; should ne- 
gotiations in the premises fail, then New- 
foundland could come back to the Board for 
further assistance. 

It is expected that the reduction of the 
rail rates will be followed by rate reductions 
on traffic moving under water-rate tariffs. 
Since such traffic is three or more times 
greater than that moving under rail tariffs, 
the total savings anticipated from all means 
of transportation are pcpularly calculated at 
this time to equal about $4,000,000 a year, cr 
$12,000 a day. 


Recent Telecommunication 
Developments in Britain 


The London Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph of February 6 told of five Scotland 
Yard motorcycle patrols equipped with two- 
way radiotelephones, believed to be the first 
in Europe. Each motorcycle has a 5-foot 
aerial attached to the rear. When a call 
is put out from Scotland Yard, an orange 
light flickers on a dial attached to the 
handlebars and a buzzer sounds. The officer 
then speaks directly to the Yard through 
the telephone fitted to his motorcycle, 

The two-way communication system was 
perfected after 3 years of experiment ac- 
cording to the press. It is hoped to have 
a fleet of 35 wireless-equipped motorcycles 
operating by the end of the year, and even- 
tually the whole motorcycle squad of 200 
will be similarly fitted. ‘ 

The BBC experimental station at 
Wrotham, Kent, was opened to inspection 
February 6. The following information on 
the station has been extracted from the 
various press reports. 

The £200,000 station, the most powerful 
in the world, has been transmitting exper- 
imentally for 7 months with both methods 
of transmission, frequency and amplitude 
modulation. Each system has been shown 
to have certain advantages over the other; 
but from the purely technical point of view, 
there is probably more to recommend FM. 
Experiments are nearing completion, and 
the BBC engineering department will soon 
be making a technical report on the tests. 

The building is located on Wrotham Hill, 
730 feet above sea level, and is similar to 
the Sutton Coldfield television station. The 
lattice steel support mast is 360 feet high, 
with a top slotted cylindrical section 110 
feet long and a diameter of 6% feet, which 
forms the VHF aerial system. The support 
mast, held erect by nine stays, has a tri- 
angular cross section. Each face is 9 feet 
across and rests on a ball-joint, permitting 
some angular movement under wind 
pressure. 

In the belief that VHF sound broadcast- 
ing will eventually be widely used, BBC has 
decided to incorporate suitable aerials in 
the masts of new television stations. The 
station at Wrotham will serve London and 
the southeast of England. With 10 stations, 
it is estimated that 80 percent of the total 
population would be covered. Transmitters 
would probably be rated at 25, 10, and 3 
kilowatts, the most powerful serving large 
areas of dense population. 


Assam Adding New Airports 


In addition to the expansion of the air- 
port at Sadiya, three new airstrips are under 
construction in Assam, India, one each at 
Shella, North Lakhimpur, and Pasighat, 
according to the foreign press. Air commu- 
nication with these places became necessary 
after damage caused to road and rail trans- 
port by the last earthquake. Stee] planks 
are used in the construction of the air strips. 
The work, which commenced in December 
1950, is estimated to cost 1,200,000 rupees. 
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More Than 11,000 Exhibitors 
Participate in 1951 Paris Fair 


More than 11,000 firms are expected to 
exhibit in the International Trade Fair sched- 
uled to take place in Paris, France, from April 
28 to May 14, 1951, according to a recent 
statement by the Managing Director. 

Nearly 100 American firms participated in 
last year’s event. A record of 10,500 exhibi- 
tors came from 32 countries to show their 
goods to the 3,500,000 persons who attended 
the Fair. 

The exhibition site covers over 125 acres 
and includes approximately 4,800,000 square 
feet of exhibition space. 

At this annual fair can be seen a vast array 
of goods encompassing nearly every field of 
production in France. Also, most of the im- 
portant producing nations of the world are 
represented by samples of their indigenous 
products. Each year the scope of the goods 
shown increases, thus keeping up with new 
developments in industry. The International 
Trade Fair in Paris has proved to be a very 
good medium for the introduction of new 
products to the public. 

Persons desiring to visit this Fair may find 
it advantageous to first communicate their 
intentions to either Mr. Eugene Martel, Pres- 
ident, Foire Internationale de Paris, 23 Ave- 
nue Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, Paris 11°", 
France, or to the French Commercial Counse- 
lor, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Preparations for Trade Fair 
Progressing Well in Toronto 


The progress on the preparations for the 
1951 Canadian International Trade Fair in 
Toronto from May 28 to June 8 confirms the 
belief that it will be the largest of any of its 
three predecessors. About 150,000 square 
feet of space have been reserved by firms in 
20 countries, and it appears likely that when 
the Fair opens 35 countries will use more 
than 200,000 square feet, according to a 
recent statement by the management. 
Among the countries to be represented are 
the United States, France, Western Germany, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Spain, and Denmark. Countries 
which are new to the Fair and are expected 
to participate this year include Japan, 
Israel, and Iraq. 

Many new firms also will be represented in 
most of the commodity groups. Also a num- 
ber of previous exhibitors are taking more 
space than before. The British machine- 
tool group for instance has booked 30,000 
square feet of space, 5,000 square feet more 
than last year. Besides this group, seven 
separate British trade associations have 
taken blocks of space to exhibit a wide range 
of machine tools, mechanical handling 
equipment, printing machinery, scientific 
instruments, and related products. 

Canadian producers are also making a bet- 
ter showing this year, and it appears that 
the 22,000 square feet used last year for their 


—" goods will be exceeded in this year’s 
air. 
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As of January 1, 1951, France reserved 
8,000 square feet of space; Western Germany, 
which will use 5,000 square feet to exhibit 
its machinery, has asked for 10,000 to 15,000 
square feet. Italy is also planning a larger 
participation than last year. The Spanish 
Government has taken over that country’s 
participation and is supporting exhibitors. 
The Netherlands and Belgian Governments 
are encouraging and supporting participa- 
tion by their manufacturers. 

Some administrative changes have oc- 
curred in the management of the Fair as a 
result of the death last July of the Admin- 
istrator, R. H. Dayton. Glen Bannerman, 
Director of the Canadian Government Exhi- 
bition Commission, under whose general di- 
rection the Trade Fair has been staged has 
assumed direct responsibility as Adminis- 
trator. Charles C. Hoffman of Montreal was 
appointed Deputy Administrator. 

Persons desiring to take part in this event 
may contact any of the Canadian Com- 
mercial representatives located in New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco; the Commercial Department 
of the Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C.; or the 
Administrator, Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


Last 3 Days of Milan Trade 
Fair Reserved for Businessmen 


The last 3 days of the Milan International 
Trade Fair, to be held April 12—29, 1951, will 
be restricted to industrialists, merchants, 
farmers, craftsmen, and foreign buyers. Offi- 
cials speaking several languages will be on 
hand at a special entrance at Porta Domodos- 
sola reserved for foreign visitors. 

The Fair again invites firms from all over 
the world to take part in this event either 
directly or through local agents. This Fair 
is reported to be the largest in Italy and 
one of the most important in the world. An 
unprecedented number of exhibitors—5,332 
Italian and 3,096 from 42 other countries— 
took part in last year’s event, occupying some 
2,000,000 square feet of exhibition space. 
Nearly 4,000,000 visitors came to view the dis- 
plays. Of this number, 19,500 are reported 
to have been foreign buyers from 83 countries. 

The management believes that the 1951 
event will surpass even the 1950 record par- 
ticipation. The number of requests for space 
already exceeds the availabilty in a number 
of the commodity sections. 

Persons planning to be present at this 
Fair may wish to obtain a ‘“visitor’s card”, 
as it entitles the bearer to: (1) Certain re- 
ductions in travel rates; (2) a free passport 
visa for countries where required; (3) a 
“Buyer's Badge” allowing free entry to the 
Fair; and (4) special services available to 
foreign visitors. The visitor’s card must be 
stamped at the Fair’s Foreign Office in the 
Palazzina Deli Affari, Domodossola En- 
trance. Visitors are also advised to send 
applications for accommodations in advance 
to the General Secretariat of the Milan Fair, 
via Domodossola, Milan, Italy. 








Visitor’s cards and additional information 
may be obtained from any of the Italian 
commercial representatives located in Chi- 
cago, New York, and San Francisco, or from 
the Office of the Commercial Counselor, Em- 
bassy of Italy, 1601 Fuller Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Poland’s Annual International 


Trade Fair Canceled for 1951 


The International Trade Fair which was 
scheduled to be held in Poznan, Poland, April 
29 to May 14, 1951, will not take place this 
year. This Fair had previously been an an- 
nual event. 


1951 Swiss Industries Fair 
Beckons Foreign Visitors 


Diversity of products, a high level of spe- 
cialization, and a remarkable standard of 
quality will be discerned by visitors who at- 
tend the thirty-fifth Swiss Industries Fair, 
April 7 to 17, 1951, in Basel. 

Products are to be classified according to 
the following commodity groups: Applied 
art, ceramics; office machines and requisites; 
paper, graphic industry, propaganda, pack- 
ing material, book exhibition, tourist propa- 
ganda; textiles, clothing, fashion goods, new 
models; footwear, leather goods; watch fair, 
jewelry, electric clocks, public clocks, tools, 
requisites; furniture, domestic requisites 
(wholesale furniture fair April 7—15; toys); 
music, sport goods; chemical industry, phar- 
maceutical products, cosmetics; household 
utensils; electricity; gas, water, heating; ma- 
chinery for graphic arts, food trade, laun- 
dries and ironing shops, leather trade, 
metalworking, paper trade, textile trade, 
woodworking, wrapping; machinery for 
various purposes, power engines and plants; 
technical articles, tools, precision mechanics, 
optical goods, laboratory and hospital equip- 
ment; transport; building-trade exhibit; and 
foodstuffs. Approximately 1,000,000 square 
feet of exhibition space is used to accommo- 
date the goods on display at this event. 

Visitors at the thirty-fourth Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair numbered 650,000, and buyers from 
58 different countries were registered. 

Upon arrival in Basel, persons from abroad 
usually go to the Foreign Visitor’s Office 
where they may obtain all necessary informa- 
tion and an identity card, which entitles the 
holder to entrance tickets at reduced prices 
and a Fair catalogue. 

Interested persons may contact either the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, Swiss 
Legation, 3215 Cathedral Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or Dr. Th. Brogle, Director, 
Swiss Industries Fair, 61 Clarastrasse, Basel 
21, Switzerland. 





A small soap factory in the Mexicali dis- 
trict of Mexico resumed operations in Jan- 
uary 1951. It will produce laundry soap, 
using animal fats as raw materials. 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 

Official 

Legal free 

Curb___- 

Official _. 

Official 

Banking market 

Provisional commer- 
cial.‘ 

Special commercial ° 

Free market 

Bank of Republic 

Exchange certificate 

Free market 

Controlled - 

Uncontrolled 

Central Bank (official) 

Free 

Official 

Free 

Official 

Basic 

Curb 

Official '° 

Official '° 

Free !°__ 

Official 

Exchange certificate _. 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil 
Chile 


Cruzeiro 
Peso 


Colombia Peso 


Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Sucre 
Honduras 
Mexico 

Nicaragua 


Lempira 
Peso 

Cordoba 
Guarani 


Paraguay 


Peru Sol 


ree 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

‘ree 


Venezuela Bolivar 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

? New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

3 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

4 Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

§ Established July 25, 1950. 

6 January through June: September. November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. 

* Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

§ New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

1 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. 
notes. 

\! Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 1949 
includes October, November and December quotations. 

*Rate for December 1950. a 


See explanatory 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


¥ All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 
Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Authorized 
nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, 
there were 4 rates in effect, ordinary (4.23), preferential 
(3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from approxi- 
mately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948 to 4.80 in June 1948). 
On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to pro- 
vide for 6 rates’ viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential B 
(5.37), basic (6.00), auction A and B (established initially 
in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and 
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~~ LATIN AMERICAN 
“ss, EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
1948 1949 Jan. mate equiv-| Date 
(annual) | (annual) (1951) Rate alent in (1951) 
| U.S. cur- 
rency 

(1) (‘) 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 Feb. 22 

(‘) (‘) 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 

(1) (1) 14. 02 14. 05 . 0712 Do. 
42. 42 42. 42 2 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28 

‘ 3111. 50 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 

78.12 101. 66 175.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do. 

18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 Do. 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 | Jan. 30 

43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do. 

60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 

50. 00 . 0200 Do. 

59. 64 79. 00 70. 50 . 0141 Do. 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 .5102 | Feb. 28 

6 2. 68 3. 00 2. 58 . 3876 Do. 

2.70 . 3704 Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 | Jan. 30 

6. 60 7.91 . 8. 56 1168 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 715.18 15.15 .0660 | Jan. 20 

18. 05 17. 63 18. 09 18. 06 . 0553 Do. 
2. 04 2. 04 2.02 2. 02 .4950 | Feb. 28 
4. 86 $8.65 8. 65 8. 64 .1157 | Feb. 22 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Jan. 30 

° 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 

6. 32 7.14 6. 90 6. 90 . 1449 Do. 
6. 00 .1667 | Mar. 5 

9.00 lll Do. 

19. 00 . 0526 Do. 

6. 50 6. 50 

17. 78 14. 95 14. 95 .0669 | Jan. 30 

13. 98 18. 46 15. 00 15. 00 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Feb. 28 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 

122. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 

2. 2.77 2.01 1.89 5291 Do. 

3. 3! 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2085 Do. 

3. 3! 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and 
free (9.02). 

Poliria.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1959, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Prazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1448, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate. 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘ Essential”’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘‘Luxury”’ im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949 and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 


NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p, 24) 


practically all entertainment interests in 
South Africa. African Film Productions has 
produced each year for the two past years 
one Afrikaans full-length feature, and it is 
understood the third Afrikaans picture is in 
production. These pictures have been of 
the musical-comedy type and have been very 
popular. African Film Productions also 
makes one newsreel each week, “The African 
Mirror,’’ which is shown in the theaters of 
the Schlesinger group throughout the coun- 
try, and produces from 6 to 12 documen- 
taries and short subjects each year on a 
wide range of topics. 

In addition to African Film Productions, 
two other South African producers com. 
pleted feature films in 1950. Both of these 
films had all-native casts with dialogue in 
English. It is difficult to state what future 
production will be, for much will depend 
upon the success of the two pictures com- 
pleted. If the companies make a financial 
success of these operations, the number of 
films produced may well increase to four or 
five full-length features every year. Produc- 
tion facilities are considered adequate for 
present needs. The African Film Produc- 
tions organization has plans for enlarging 
and modernizing its studio at Killarney. 
The company has ample facilities for de- 
veloping and printing black and white film 
and also has facilities for developing 16-mm. 
color film. 

South Africa appears to be increasingly 
popular as a setting for motion pictures. A 
British film company produced a picture in 
South Africa during 1950, and a representa- 
tive of a United States company visited the 
country recently to investigate the possi- 
bility of making a picture there. A repre- 
sentative of a United States produced of 
travelogues spent several months in the 
Union during 1950 collecting material. The 
decision of a British film company to co- 
operate with African Film Productions in the 





purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to 
payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar, 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effected 
rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An official 
market with 2 rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers in- 
visibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 
4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to 
Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official 
rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official, depending 
upon the essentiality of the merchandise. ; 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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production of a feature film was announced 
during the year. 

Production technique as evidenced in the 
films with all-native casts is reported to be 
definitely below United States standards. 
The Afrikaans productions of African Film 
Productions are of a somewhat higher 
standard, but are not considered comparable 
to United States films. It is understood that 
the total cost of the production of one of the 
feature films was £6,000 (1 South African 
pound is equal to US$2.80). 


SITUATION IN MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY, U. K. 


There are approximately 200 motion-pic- 
ture producers registered in the United 
Kingdom covering the entire field of enter- 
tainment, documentary, industrial, educa- 
tional, and newsreel films. About 50 of these 
are listed as producers of entertainment films 
exclusively and another 40 produce enter- 
tainment films along with other types of 
films. Five companies are listed as producers 
of newsreels. During 1950, there were 62 
first-feature films made in British studios, 
compared with 66 produced in 1949. British 
studios produced 18 second features in 1950, 
and the Board of Trade recorded 238 British 
short films as being registered in 1950. Pro- 
duction facilities are adequate for making 
the films planned for 1951 by the industry, 
and there is space in the studios that could 
be rented by foreign producers. 

The British film industry is not well- 
financed by private capital because confi- 
dence was lost in financial circles when many 
of the companies showed great losses on pro- 
duction. To relieve this situation, the Gov- 
ernment formed the National Film Finance 
Corp. During 1950, the Treasury increased 
the working capital of this corporation from 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000 and recently broad- 
ened the powers of the organization by al- 
lowing it more liberty in selecting companies 
eligible for loans. This activity is not con- 
sidered to be a Government subsidy because 
the funds are supplied on loan. Soon, also, 
the Eady Plan will begin to operate. This 
could be called a subsidy as there will be 
no obligation to return the money used. 
However, it could hardly be called a Gov- 
ernment subsidy as 90 percent of the funds 
are being derived from increased prices at the 
box office. The general feeling in the trade 
is that the Eady Plan will be renewed for 
another year when it has completed its first 
year in September 1951. 

The average production cost of a British 
feature film is stated to be between £95,000 
and £100,000. , Published figures on the out- 
standing British productions show the aver- 
age cost of these productions is about 
£150,000. When the Eady Plan begins to pay 
the producers the estimated 1214 percent of 
the cost of making the film, it is believed 
that this will in many cases be the difference 
between a loss and the making of a narrow 
profit on the film. British technique is re- 
garded as comparable with United States 
technique in the highest-quality pictures 
produced. The United States film companies, 
however, maintain their superiority in the 
smooth, fast-moving comedies, musicals, and 
western films, which are attractive to a large 
percentage of each age group. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


OUTLOOK FOR SUPPLIES OF NAVAL STORES, 
DENMARK 


The steady postwar progress of Danish 
industries using naval stores continued in 
1950. Their production increased and with 
it demand for these commodities. Toward 
the end of the year there was a shortage 
of almost all raw materials because of the 
international situation, and prices of naval 
Stores increased substantially. Industries 
using these products have to rely almost ex- 
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clusively on imports as domestic production 
is of little commercial significance. Al- 
though no acute scarcity of naval stores was 
apparent at the end of 1950, it is the general 
opinion of the trade that stocks are inade- 
quate and that imports do not leave much 
margin to meet industrial needs. 

The country’s adverse foreign-exchange 
position necessitated the transfer of some 
commodities previously liberalized, includ- 
ing rosin but not turpentine, to the list of 
commodities for which import licenses are 
required. The importation of nonliberalized 
products is arranged through bilateral trade 
agreements and is subject to rigid Govern- 
ment control. Agreements concluded with 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland contain pro- 
visions for the importation of naval stores. 
The outlook for imports of these products 
from the United States is not promising and 
Danish users anticipate shortages. 


NAVAL-STORES IMPORTS, MONTREAL 
DISTRICT, CANADA 


Importers of naval tores in the Montreal 
district of Canada state that 1950 was a sat- 
isfactory year from the standpoint of vol- 
ume of business. Activity in the first half 
of the year was normal, but the second half 
reflected disturbed world conditions. The 
period was characterized by marked tight- 
ening of supplies, delays in deliveries, ris- 
ing prices, and heavy demand from consum- 
ers who are trying to build up stocks. 

Imports into the district have been from 
the United States only; Mexican naval stores 
which may have been imported into the 
Dominion did not enter through Montreal. 
United States suppliers have been allocat- 
ing wood naval stores to Canadian custom- 
ers for some time and gum products also 
are said to be very difficult to obtain. One 
Montreal importing firm reports that it is 
allocating its supplies of wood naval stores, 
and another company states that it has 
been forced to allocate pine oil, with tall 
oil probably to follow. 

The outlook for the remainder of 1951 is 
considered unfavorable. Although distribu- 
tors look to the new crop of gum naval 
stores in April to ease the supply situation 
to some extent, if only temporarily, they are 
doubtful as to how much of the output will 
reach the Canadian market. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


Soap IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


In the year ended September 10, 1950, 
Ethiopia imported 686.5 metric tons of com- 
mon soap, valued at $648,821, Ethiopian cur- 
rency, and cosmetics worth $136,347. (One 
Ethiopian dollar equals approximately $0.40, 
United States currency.) 


JAPAN’S SOAP PRODUCTION RECOVERS 


Following World War I, the Japanese soap 
and oils-and-fats industries merged, leading 
to large-scale production of soap by modern 
enterprises. Output reached a peak of 263,- 
715 metric tons in 1939 but declined drasti- 
cally during World War II because of the 
shortage of raw materials. 

Production has recovered slowly in the 
postwar period. It totaled 4,660 tons in 1945 
but rose to 65,650 tons in 1949. The Japanese 
Government Plan for 1950 called for an out- 
put of 100,000 tons. About 20 large manu- 
facturers produce 80 percent of the output. 
Supplies of fish oil, the principal raw mate- 
rial, are said to be in balance approximately 
with requirements. 


Soap Factory INSTALLS U. S. MACHINERY 


A soap factory in Guadalajara, Mexico, has 
installed new machinery which will greatly 
reduce production time. It is reported that 
the equipment, which was purchased in the 
United States at a cost of about 100,000 pesos, 
is the only machinery of its kind in Mexico. 


(One Mexican peso=—0.1156, United States 
currency.) 
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tors. Firm prefers agency for such equip- 
ment; however, it is a potential importer on 
own account. 

74. Italy—Foreign Agencies, Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter and sales agent), 4/5 Via 
Roccatagliata, Genoa, desires agency for 
typewriters (standard and portable), spare 
parts for automobiles and motorcycles 
(chains, electric batteries). 

75. Italy—"S. I. C. I.”—Societa per 1’In- 
dustria e Commercio Internazionale (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, and selling 
agent), Via Cairoli 1, Genoa, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for electrical machinery, includ- 
ing alternators and dynamos. 

76. Japan—Asia-Pacific, Inc. (exporter, 
importer), No. 13, 4-Chome, Akasaka-Tama- 
chi, Minato-ku, Tokyo, offers to act as jobber, 
distributor or sole agent for United States 
firms seeking to promote their products in 
Japan. 

77. New Zealand—Ross Distributors, Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s representative), 3rd Floor, 
Empire Buildings, Swanson Street, Auckland, 
seeks agency for chemicals used for first aid, 
industrial hygiene, public health, and agri- 
culture. 

78. Union of South Pacific—Morris Beli- 
koff (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), 229/232 Union Centre Buildings, 31 
Pritchard Street, Johannesburg, desires ex- 
clusive representation in Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesias, British East Africa, and 
Belgian Congo, for textiles, including cotton 
piece goods, calicos, spun rayons, Khaki drills, 
native prints, medium-priced suitings, and 
rayons for clothing manufacturers. Firm 
interested in agency for mills and/or con- 
vertors only. 


Foreign Visitors 


79. Australia—Stanley Raymond Brenton 
and Francis G. Engdahl, representing James 
McEwan & Co., Pty., Ltd. (importer, retailer) , 
119-125 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, have 
interests as follows: Mr. Brenton wishes to 
obtain supplies of small machine tools and 
portable power tools needed in the Australian 
housing program, and desires to survey new 
developments in the industry with a view to 
arranging for the manufacture in Australia 
of certain types of equipment; Mr. Engdahl 
wishes to obtain information on develop- 
ments in the production of kitchenware and 
canteen equipment, with a view to arranging 
for the manufacture in Australia of items 
which he considers to have a high utility 
value in that country. Scheduled to arrive 
March 15, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
21 days. U.S. address: c/o Australian Gov- 
ernment Trade Commissioner, 440 Mont- 
gomery, San Francisco, Calif., or 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 
York City. 

80. Australia—Lance F. David, represent- 
ing David Chemicals, Pty., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer) , 39 Langridge Street, 
Collingwood, N. 5, Victoria, is interested in 
studying production methods, plants, and 
recent development in ‘the fields of agri- 
cultural chemicals, insecticides, and tanning 
and textile auziliary chemicals. Scheduled 
to arrive early in April, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Chase 
National Bank of New York, 18 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y.; First National Bank of Com- 
merce of Chicago, 4010 West Madison, 
Chicago, Ill.; or Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco, Post and Montgomery, San 
Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New York City, 
Baltimore, Wilmington (Del.), Philadelphia, 
Dayton, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 
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81. Costa Rica—Albam Brenes, represent- 
ing CADISCA, Ltda. (Compafila Americana 
de Intercambio Comercial, Ltda.) (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, distributor), Apartado 
1849, Calle 8, Avenidas 2 y 4, San José, is 
interested in contacting manufacturers of 
the principal ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of bread and bakery products. 
Scheduled to arrive the early part of April, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Consulate General of Costa Rica, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Miami, New York City, Chicago, 
and Kansas City (Mo.). 

82. Denmark—Andreas Thorvald Pedersen, 
Knud Hallas-Mé¢ller, Olaf Pedersen, and 
Henning O. Juncher, representing Novo 
Terapeutisk Laboratorium A/S, 115 Fugle- 
bakkevej, Copenhagen N, are interested in 
licensing arrangements for streptomycin and 
other antibiotics; also, desire to exchange in- 
formation on production of insulin and anti- 
biotics. Scheduled to arrive March 11, via 
New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Eigil Pedersen, 303 Winter Road, 
Englewood, N. J. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Detroit. 

83. Finland—Eino Vikstr6m, representing 
Landen Puukalusto O. Y. (furniture manu- 
facturer), Lahti, is interested in purchasing 
woodworking machinery for the manufacture 
of furniture. Scheduled to arrive March 7, 
via New York City, for a month's visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Kalle Uimonen, 1591 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and possibly Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

84. Finland—Martti Vikstrém, represent- 
ing M. Vikstrém O. Y. (textile manufacturer), 
Lahti, is interested in purchasing tertile ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive March 7, via 
New York City, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Kalle Uimonen, 1591 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and possibly Washington, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

85. France—Jean Pallas, representing J. & 
J. Pallas (Grand Armagnac San Gil) (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), Domaine de 
Cassanel, Nérac-en-Armagnac, Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne, is interested in marketing Armagnac 
brandy in the United States, and wishes to 
contact potential American importers and/or 
sales agents. Scheduled to arrive about April 
20, via New York City or Boston, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Consulate 
of France, 178 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Itinerary: California, Rocky Mountain region, 
and Appalachian region. 

86. New Zealand—Terence Raymond Mc- 
Ilroy, representing The Union Trading Co., 
Ltd., 96 Neilson Street, Te Papapa, Auckland, 
is interested in obtaining representation in 
New Zealand of United States manufacturers 
of cotton, silk, and rayon textiles, as well 
as of fishing tackle. Scheduled to arrive April 
4, via San Francisco, for a visit of 26 days. 
U. S. Address. c/o New Zealand Consulate 
General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Winston-Salem, Williams- 
burg, Washington, D. C., and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

87. Scotland—W. J. Kinloch Anderson, 
representing William Anderson & Sons, Ltd. 
(kilt-makers, tartan experts, and highland 
dress outfitters), 14 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and Kinloch Anderson, Ltd. (wholesaler of 
kilts, tartans, and highland dress), 130 
George Street, Edinburgh, is interested in 
establishing trade contacts on behalf of the 
two firms. Scheduled to arrive early in April 
for a visit of about 1 month. U.S. address: 
British Consulate General or Consulate in 
the following cities: Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
New York City. Itinerary: Cleveland, April 
10 and 11; San Francisco, April 26-29; Chi- 
cago, May 1 and 2; Philadelphia, May 3-5; 
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Boston, May 8 and 9; New York City, May 
10-16. 
World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 


pared. 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Den- 
mark. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Peru. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Switzerland. 

Business Firms—Gibraltar. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—India. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Denmark. 

Coir-Mat, Matting, and Yarn Manufactur- 
ers—India. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers 
and Importers—Argentina. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Greece. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Bahamas. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Israel. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers—India. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—French West Indies. 

Hospitals—Argentina. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Australia. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Nether- 
lands. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Mexico. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Deaiers—E]l Salvador. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers-——France. 

Petroleum Industry—Belgium. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Cuba. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Mexico. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Angola. 

Physicians and Surgeons—French West In- 
dies and French Guiana. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Mexico. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Italy. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Algeria. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium. 

Tanneries—Spain. 

Toy Manufacturers— Union of South 
Africa. 

Wool Exporters and Dealers—Belgium. 














Current Developments 
In Export Control 


(Continued from p. 4) 


policy would require individual licenses, 
which would be issued with caution. 

There are specific virtues to such a 
plan, although its applicabilities are 
clearly limited. In these cases, it would 
have this effect: all records of transac- 
tions under this “Limitation Order” 
would be maintained by the exporter, 
who would not be compelled to secure 
approval of each sale before shipment. 
Yet OIT could assure other interested 
Government agencies—and the United 
States consumer—that domestic stocks 
were not being depleted by unlimited 
exports. 
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Another proposal under consideration 
is the delegation to selected Department 
of Commerce Field Offices of authority 
to amend export licenses. Under this 
proposal exporters in major shipping 
centers would be able to obtain certain 
types of amendments without the neces- 
sity of referring each case to Washing- 
ton. Such amendments would cover 
extensions in the validity period of a 
license (when reasonably justified) , cor- 
rection of obvious typing errors in li- 
censes, amendment of quantity (‘to 
cover slight overshipments beyond the 
exporter’s control), and amendment of 
the exporter’s address. Each designated 
field office would be able to grant amend- 
ments only for licenses presented to Col- 
lectors of Customs in the same Customs 
District. This carefully delimited 
amendment authority to Field Offices 
has been successfully tried in the New 
York Office; careful consideration is now 
being given to the idea of extending the 
same authority to offices in other port 
cities. 


Sound Policy Assured 


What lies ahead in export control? 
I can only tell you that we will relax 
controls wherever it is possible, but will 
tighten them wherever and whenever it 
is necessary. Export controls are and 
must be flexible to meet the problems 
that arise from the changing interna- 
tional situation. We will make controls 
as unrestrictive as possible, consistent 
with the security of the United States 
and the needs of the United States econ- 
omy. But whether controls are needed 
for security or short supply, our objec- 
tives are clear: we seek to provide ade- 
quate assurance that United States goods 
which flow to foreign countries will con- 
tribute to the welfare, the economic 
stability, and the military strength of 
the friendly nations to which they are 
shipped, and will not be diverted to coun- 
tries whose announced objective is the 
total destruction of our way of life. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Imported Articles Essential to the United States 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by International Economic Analysis Division, OIT 


The following table presents a list of im- 
ported articles, necessities and semineces- 
sities, which are not produced in the United 
States or for which the United States is in 
considerable part dependent on foreign 


sources. It shows the value of such imports 
in 1950 and the percentage supplied by prin- 
cipal countries. The International Economic 
Analysis Division gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of the Tariff Commission and Com- 


modity specialists of the Department of Com- 
merce in preparing the list. Import statis- 
tics are from the reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Articles Imported Into the United States for which the United States Is Wholly or Parily Dependent on Foreign Sources— 


Necessities and Seminecessities 


Articles 


Imports 1950 


(1,000 dollars) 


A. Articles for which the United States is wholly or largely dependent on imports and for 


Principal countries of origin and percentage each supplied* 


Mexico (31.2), Bolivia (28.6), Yugoslavia (11.2). 


Brazil (53.0), Union of South Africa (31.5). 


Turkey (34.6), Union of South Africa (14.5), Southern Rhodesia (14.2), 


Philippines (10.1), U. 8S. S. R. (9.4) 
Belgian Congo (64.4), Belgium (35.5). 
Nigeria (73.4), Belgian Congo (24.3). 

Union of South Africa (97.4). 
India (37.5), Union of South Africa (18.2), 

(6.4), Brazil (5.8), U. 8S. 8. R. (5.1). 

Italy (27.4). 


Gold Coast 


which domestic substitutes are nonexistent or not satisfactory, total. 2 752.979 | 
1. Necessities } 
Metals | 
Antimony 4,054 | 
Bauxits 15,720 | Surinam (81.6). 
Beryl or beryllium ore 1,182 | 
Cadmium 31,433 | Mexico (100.0). 
Chrome ore or chromit 23, 214 
Cobalt ore and metals ‘ 13, 193 
Columbium ore or concentrates 753 
Corundum ort 194 
Manganese ore 4 40, 641 
Mercury 2,694 | Spain (47.0), 
Nickel 76, 858 | Canada (95.3). 


Platinum group metals 
rantalum ort 
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litanium ore 
rungsten ore 


(rutile 
ind concentrates 


Uranium 

Zirconium ores 
Nonmetallic minerals 

Asbestos, unmanufactured 


Graphite 
Industrial diamecnds 
Mica 


Monazite sand and other thorium ore. 
Quartz crystals 

rextile fibers and manufactures 
Extra-long staple cotton 
Burlaps 
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202, 695 
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|} Canada (46.8), United Kingdom (25.9), Colombia (8.9). 


Belgian Congo (56.2), Belgium (23.7), Brazil (15.9). 


British Malaya (47.8), Bolivia (13.0), United Kingdom (8.2), Belgium 


(8.0), Indonesia (7.1), Netherlands (6.9). 
Australia (100.0). 
Korea (25.2), Bolivia (15.5), Brazil (11.3), 

Japan (6.3), Peru (5.7), Australia (5.0), China (4.3). 
Australia (83.8), Brazil (11.2). 
Canada (87.8). 
Madagascar (31.1), Ceylon (30.1), Mexico (23.4). 
Union of South Africa (60.9), Belgian Congo (30.0). 
India (87.1). 


Brazil (94.8). 


| Egypt (76.5), Peru (22.9). 


Mexico (39.2), Haiti (21.3), Brazil (18.2). 
J. 8.8. R. (23.8), United Kingdom (11.7). 
Guatemala (46.0), Philippines (31.4). 


Turkey (53.0), Iran (45.9). 

Belgium (52.3), Canada (47.7). 

Argentina (73.5), Paraguay (25.6). 

Union of South Africa (86.3), British East Africa (12.7). 


India (21.8), Nigeria (15.1), Ethiopia (8.9), Brazil (8.9), British East 


Africa (8.6), Pakistan (7.8). 


India (84.6). 
Manila or abaca fiber 26,694 | Philippines (74.4). 
Sisal and henequen fiber 38, 560 
Silk waste, including unreelable silk cocoons 585 | China (34.3), U. 
Drugs and chemicals | 
Cinchona bark 72 | 
Ergot 459 | Portugal (91.8). 
Opium | 4, 836 | 
Radium salts 1, 236 | 
Dyeing and tanning materials 
Quebracho extract 14, 983 
Wattle bark and extract 2, 503 | 
Other | 
Goat and kid skins 38, 878 | 
Jewel bearings ; | 3. 738 


Newsprint 

2. Seminecessities 
Foodstuffs 

Bananas 


Cocod or cacao beans 167, 218 
Coffee 1, 090, 959 
Fea 53. 972 | 
Cloves 767 | 
Pepper, unground 47, 349 | 


Drugs and chemicals 
Calcium cyanamide 
Calcium nitrate 
Ipecac (emetine 
Menthol : 
Pawpaw juice or papain, dried 
Pyrethrum fllowers 
Oils and oilseeds 
Castor oil 





Switzerland (99.0). 


Canada (96.8). 


Honduras (22.6), Costa Riea (16.1), 

Panama (10.9), Colombia (10.0). 
Gold Coast (29.1), Brazil (25.3), Nigeria (14.7). 
Brazil (51.9), Colombia (24.4). 


Ecuador (12.5) 


2 | Ceylon (39.9), India (36.8). 


British East Africa (83.7), Madagascar (14.5). 
India (77.8), Indonesia (19.6). 


Canada (100.0). 

Norway (98.6). 

Colombia (38.4), Republic of Panama (32.7). 
China (81.0), Brazil (14.5). 

Ceylon (53.3), British East Africa (39.8). 
Belgium Congo (45.6), British East Africa (42.9). 


Brazil (69.5), India (21.9). 
Sweden (44.8), Canada (35.4), Mexico (15.9). 


| Norway (62.2), United Kingdom (29.9). 


Japan (83.6), Korea (12.5). 


7 20, 522 
Rapeseed oil 608 
Sperm oil 3, 219 
Other 
Agar ‘_. 464 
Bristles : 28,317 | China (93.9). 
Cork 


Cigarette leaf tobacco, Turkish type - -- ae : 
B. Articles the supply of which is wholly or mainly imported, but for which, in most or all of 
their uses, a domestic product can be satisfactorily substituted, total- 
1. Necessities: 
Dyeing and tanning materials: 
Myrobalan (fruit and extract) 
Valonia (and extract) . 
Oils and oilseeds: 
Babassu kernels 
Coconut oil 
Copra ‘i 
Palm oil 9 eins 
Tung oil ‘ : pieresidignbiawania 
Other 


38, 415 


2 700, 573 
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Portugal (70.6). 
Turkey (68.1), Greece (20.8). 


244 | India (98.4). 
: 257 | Turkey (90.0). 
3,003 | Brazil (100.0). 


Philippines (98.9). 
Philippines (100.0). 


5 | Belgian Congo (79.9), Nigeria (17.9). 
China (77.9), Argentina (17.0). 


Greenland (100.0). 
Indonesia (66.9), Siam (19.2). 
Netherlands (62.0), Germany (16.1). 


Cryolite, natural . ouea - 963 

Kapok % " * o 2, 461 | 

Quinine x as a 4 * 1, 484 | 

Rotenone (derris and tuba roots) : 1,072 | Peru (99.8). 
Natural rubber ! A “ 458, 489 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


March 26, 1951 


| British Malaya (45.3), Indonesia (24.3). 


Siam (10.0), Argentina (7.9) 








Articles Imported Into the 


United States for Which the 


United Stat es 


Is \ 


and NSeminecessities 


Articles 


B. Articles the supply of which wholly or mainly imported, but for 
their uses, a domestic product can be satisfactorily substituted, total 
2. Seminecessities 
Gums and resins 
Arabic gum 
Copal gum 
Damar gum 
Kauri gum 
Shellac 
Oils and waxes 
Carnauba wax 
Cod-liver oil 
Textile fibers 
Flax, unmanufactured 
Jute, unmanufactured 
Raw silk 
Wood 
Balsa lumber 
Lignum vitae logs 
Mahogany logs and lumber 
Rattan, unmanufactured 
Other: 
Argols, tartar and wine lees 
Natural camphor 
Nux vomica 
Vanilla beans 
C,. Articles the consumption of which is largely 


which, ia me 


Continued 


considerable imports are necessary to supplement domestic production, total 


1. Necessities 

Metals 
Aluminum 
Bismuth. 
Copper 
Lead 
Selenium salts 
Vanadium 
Zinc... 

Hides and skins, and wool 
Cattle hides 
Kip and calf skins 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Raw wool and related hair (except mohair 

Wood and paper base stocks 
Softwood lumber 
Pulpwood 
Wood pulp 

Other: 
Cane sugar 
Molasses 
Glycerin, crude and refined 
K yanite 

2. Seminecessities 

Drugs and chemicals 

Creosote oi 


Iodine, crude 
Naphthalene, crude 
Sodium cyanide 
Sodium nitrate 

Other 
Beeswax, crude 
Pyrites 
Titanium ore (ilmenite 
Waterfowl feathers 


Total, above items 
Percent of total imports 


n. a.—Not available. 
*Based on imports in 1950 
! Data are “imports for consumption” unless otherwise indicated 


2 Tota! imports for consumption of all items, including $42,056,000 for manganese ore, 


upplied by domestic production, but of Which 


$15,013,000 for tungsten ore and concentrates, $4,543,000 for menthol, $95,000 for natural 


camphor, and $7,155,000 for waterfowl]! feathers. 
items in the table 

3 Principally cadmium flue dust 

4 General imports. 


General imports 


are shown for these 


‘ Amorphous lump graphite, crystalline flake, crucible grade and crucible lump and 


chip. 
requirements 


Domestic production of other grades of graphite is sufficient for United States 


Import 
1.0) « 
1,712 
1, 661 
506 
45 
11, 906 
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24, 565 
12, 952 
24, 911 
27, 470 
230, 995 
24, 271 
239, 507 


380, 480 
14, 540 
6, S91 
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artly Dependent on Foreign Scurces ecessities 


Principal countries of origin and percentage each lied* 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (96.5). 
Indonesia (43.5), Belgian Congo (39.7), Philippines (13.6 
British Malaya (73.9), Indonesia (13.5 
New Zealand (100.0 
India (71.5), Siam (27.0 
Brazil (100.0 
Japan (35.1), Iceland (24.1), Norway (15.1), Canada (14.7) 
Belgium (68.5). 4 
Pakistan (84.3), India (14.3 
Japan (84.5), China (12.2 
Ecuador (97.8). 
Dominican Republic (47.7), Haiti (24.2), Guatemala (16.1 
Gold Coast (39.4), Mexico (26.5), British Honduras (12.9 
Indonesia (48.6), Philippines (34.2). 
France (32.3), Algeria (22.1), Italy (20.4). 
Taiwan (60.5), China (38.3). 
India (71.5), French Indochina (28.5 
Madagascar (68.4), Mexico (20.4). 
Canada (68.7 
Peru (62.1) 
Chile (48.7), Canada (13.5), Mexico (7.7), Northern R fesia (7.7) 


Mexico (40.0), Canada (22.1 
Canada (92.9). 

Peru (100.0). 

Canada (61 3), Mexico (22.4). 


, Peru (9.6), Yugoslavia 


Argentina (53.2), Canada (17.1). 

Canada (22.5), France (14.2), New Zealand (12.5), India (10.0), 

New Zealand (53.3), Australia (16.4). 

Australia (24.8), Argentina (22.3), Uruguay (19.8), New Zealand (8.5), 


_ 


canada (91.1). 
‘anada (100.0). 
Yanada (72.5), 


~~ 


~ 


‘uba (85.5). 

‘uba (73.7). 

Argentina (22.3), U. 8. S. R. (13.2), Cuba (10.1 
India (55.3), British East Africa (38.6). 


_ 


, Switzerland (9.2). 


United Kingdom (54.4), 
(11.6 

Chile (80.9 

Germany (52.9), Belgium (13.9), Netherlands (11.4). 

Canada (84.5). 

Chile (99.9). 


Germany (18.8), Netherlands (15.0), Belgium 


Brazil (22.6), 
Canada (99.9 
India (83.1), Norway (16.3 
China (58.9), Hungary (8.8 


Ethiopia (14.7), Cuba (9.9 


Mainly high-grade sheet mica and films and splittings 
’ Castor oil and castor beans. 
* During World War II, the United States was able to produce necessary requirements, 
Although there are substitutes for most uses of palm oil, there is no substitute for its 
use in the manufacture of tin and terneplate. 
Synthetic rubber can be substituted for natural rubber in the manufacture of most 


rubber products. 


It is not a satisfactory substitute, however, in certain rubber products, 


including some military items. 
Lac and shellac. 
> Metal and scrap aluminum, 
} Molasses not for human consumption. 
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(Continued from p. 20) 


of the new Government pier announced in 
the early part of January its charges for 
handling goods on the pier. These new fees 
are in addition to the regular tariff fees col- 
lected by the Government for imports and 
exports. 

A total of 35,973 miles was flown by the 
Saudi Government airlines during the month 
of December 1950. 

A number of complaints have been made 


against the excessive charges for electrical 
services in Taif. 
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Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENT WITH JAPAN 


CONCLUDED 


Yugoslavia 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.”’) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 


ISRAEL SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Israel.” ) 


Zanzibar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ToBAcco-PropucT IMPORT DUTIES 
REDUCED 


Effective on January 16, 1951, Zanzibar 
import duties on manufactured tobacco 
products were reduced, according to a notice 
published in the supplement to the Govern- 
ment Gazette of Zanzibar dated January 21. 

The items affected include cigars, cigar- 
ettes, and manufactured tobacco, on which 
the basic duty was reduced from 10 shillings 
@ pound to 8 shillings a pound. However, 
the surtax, called “development duty” of 4 
shillings a pound on these tobacco products 
remains unchanged. 

(One shilling = approximately $0.14 U. S. 
currency.) 
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